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For the Companion. 
WHAT ROB DID. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

On one of the highest promontories of the 
rocky coast of Maine stands a tall, white light- 
house, It is built of stone, and its brilliant 
lights at night, throw out broad gleams over the 
sea to Warn mariners from the dreadful iron 
Jedges, which lie just under the water two miles | 
off shore. 

At one time there lived in this lighthouse a 
keeper named Willetts, with his wife and grand- 
son, Willetts was an old but vigorous man, and 
his wife, though nearly as aged as himself, still 
retained much of the strength and activity of her 
younger days. The boy Rob was only fifteen, but 
remarkably quick, athletic and intelligent. He 
could manage a boat with the best sailor on the 
shore, he knew all the lobster holes for ten miles 
north and ten miles south, and he could catch 
more cod and more mackerel in a given time 
than even his practiced old grandfather. 

Netter still, he knew héw all the work in the 
lighthouse was done; how the lamps were sup- 
plied with oil, how the wicks-were kept trimmed, 
how the reflectors were kept bright, and he also | 
knew the peril of Iron Ledge, and how necessary 
itwas to provide the: lantern against accident, 
kest its light should go out and leave any un- 
lucky ship to be wrecked upon the rocks. 

Rob was only a humble fisher lad, and very 
likely expected nothing greater thn to bera light- 
house keeper when his grandfather grew too 
old; but one day he had an adventure that en- 
tirely changed his quiet life and made him quite 
an important personage. 

He had been spending a summer afternoon on 
Blue Point rocks, catching perch, and having 
two lines in the water all the time, he had taken 
an uncommonly large string of fish. 

Pleased with his success, he thought he would 
indulge himself in a short nap in one of the cool 
crevices of the rocks. So he rolled up his jacket, 
coiled his lines, laid his fish in a safe place, and 
stretching himself comfortably in his little cave, 
was soon asleep, 

He lay here about half an hour, when the 
sound of voices woke him. Men seemed to be 
talking somewhere over his head. 

Rob opened his eyes, listened in a confused 
vay fora minute or two, and then sat up. The 
two voices still went on. 

“Be you sure she sailed?’ he heard one of the 
men say, and by this time he knew the voice. 

“That's old Longman,” quoth he to himself. 
‘Til warrant he’s up to no good.” 

_ “Yes,” replied a rougher and deeper voice, “T| 
‘now she sailed yesterday. She’s got a mixed | 
‘argo; every thing under the sun, an’ if we can git 





her ashore, we'll make good picking out of her.” | 

Rob gasped with horror. | 

“Sh!” he heard Longman caution his mate; | 
“lon't make sich a noise about it. What’s yer | 
plan?” 

“Wal, ye see,” said the other, speaking in a) 
tore cautious tone, “fust place, we've got to put | 
“ the lamps in the lighthouse. I got a feller | 
eeme to the lighthouse to-day to tell old Wil- 
“ts that his sister in Portland was dyin’, and so | 
,\ §Gone off to see her, and left nobody to hum | 
*utthe old woman and that whipper-snapper of | 
abo. Right’after Willetts cleared out, I slipped | 


he ‘nto the lantern and pinched the brass wick- 
tubes with a 


how,” 


Vilanous revelation. 
. knee and ch 
‘And don’t y 


Yes sy ty 

“ ie that it’s comin’ on to storm? The 
“ats ll jest git down by 
clock to-ni t 
Comin’ 


He heard Longman slap 
uckle as his companion went on. 


ght, and by that time the gale that’s 


Ke the south harbor, and she 


me Tight. 
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ing, but we'll have a light of our own, and she’ll 
steer by it, and fetch up on the Iron Ledge. Don’t 
ye see ?”? : 

And then the men laughed together—a low, 
savage laugh. ‘ 

“Hev you got your light ready?’ queried 
Longman, 

“Of course I have,” said the other. 
the headland, ’bout a mile to nor’ ward.” 

“What, at Shell Cove?” 

“Ves.” 

“T’ve got two lanterns with big tin reflectors, 
and a gallon of good ile. Every thing’s hid snug 
and tight between the rocks under an old sail. 
Bout eight o’clock we’ll go there and fix the lan- 
tern in the rocks and fire the wick.” 

“All right!” cried the other. “And that’ll 
make the clipper come towards land sooner’n 
she orter by a good mile.” 

“Yes; and instead o’ goin’ round Iron Ledge, 
an’ steerin’ clear, she’ll hit it, and knock her bot- 
tom out. Every thing that don’t sink will wash 
ashore, and we'll git our share of the salvage, 


“Up on 


and as much more as we can fish up forehand | 


on the sly—eh ?” 
“That’s so!” said the other, with an oath. 
Rob lay under the rocks trembling with fear 
and amazement. He had found out by the tones 
of his voice who Longman’s companion was. 
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her arm-chair, with a sorrowful face. His grand- 
father had indeed gone away. 

“Robby, you'll have to light the lanterns your- | 
self, to-night,” said she. ‘Your grandfather has 
goné to Portland. Aunt Rachel is dying.” 

Rob had determined to keep his secret until it 
became necessary to tell it. He briefly expressed 
his sorrow at the sad errand that had called his 
grandfather away, and without more delay ran 


It was already growing dusk, for the sky was 
heavy with the shadows of the coming storm. 
The ocean roared and the waves began to come 
in with terrible power. Rob thought of the Prin- 
cess, and ran faster. He saw the trees bend be- 
fore the wind, and the white foam-caps break 
along the shore, and he felt the earth tremble 
with the weight of the waters. 

He reached Shell Cove. It was a small, ragged 
nook in the coast, so named from the great quan- 
tity of shells that had once been found there. 
He descended into it and looked around for the 
old sail-cloth that covered the lanterns and the 
can of oil. Soon he spied it, and throwing it 
aside, uncovered the large square lanterns and 
the great reflectors, and taking them to the edge 
of the rocks, he dropped them into the water. 
The can of oil was sent after them. 

Having thus effectually disposed of these dan- 


| gerous articles, Rob turned and flew back to- 


wards the lighthouse. Nothing now remained 
todo but to set fire to the wood in the lantern 
chamber. 

Running a mile in the teeth of the wind was 
no play, but his hardy life and training had 
braced him for such tough service, and he kept 
his pace bravely. He passed the Pines, and the 
Giant’s Head, and the Spouting Horn. The wind 
caught him in the mouth, but he got his second 
breath, and still ran forward. 

Suddenly something prompted him to look 
over his shoulder, and he saw upon the top of 
the rocks, outlined against the sky, the figure of 
Longman pursuing him! The sight filled him 
with terror, and he darted forward with renewed 
speed. 





up to the lantern-loft. It was very high above | 
the ground, and through the windows he could 
look off a great way over sea and land. 

First he eagerly examined the lamp-wicks, to | 
see if they had really been tampered with, or 


His superior activity gave him the advantage, 
and he was soon out of sight of his pursuer. But 
his fear did not abate -while a furlong of the way 
remained before him. He knew the desperate 
character of the man behind. Finally he gained 


whether the talk he had heard upon the rocks | the lighthouse, pale, exhausted and breathless. 


was all a dream. 
his worst fears. 


A moment’s scrutiny realized | 


His grandmother looked at him in alarm as he 


Thc tahba alkowed iie-worit of |rushed in. Without stopping to hear her ques- 


dangerous hands plainly enough. They had been:| "5; he begged her to go up at once into the 


inched and bruised till all passage of oil into | lantern-loft with him. The old lady followed him, 
ie engin wae stopp ed, and it would be impos- | scarce knowing what she did, and full of wonder 


sible to keep the wicks afire for more than five | at the wild eagerness of the boy. 


minutes, 
What should he do? Even if there were time, 


Together they 
mounted the winding iron stairs. Rob locked 
and bolted the great oak doors behind them as 


he had no tools with which he could restore the they proceeded, and when they had finally gained 


tubes to their proper shape. He sat down and 


| the top he felt secure. 


stared out at the gloomy sea and the gathering | They were high up in the sky and it was now 


clouds. 


| as dark as pitch. The wind roared and howled, 


He was aroused by the shrill voice of his | 224 the thunder of the rollers on the rocks al- 


| grandmother far below,— 
His name was Perley. The two men were known | 


“Robby, you’d better light the lantern now. 


far and near among the fishermen as dissolute, | It will be dark in an hour!” 


| wicked fellows, who would not scruple to do a 


Rob started. He had caught an idea. He 


we pair of nippers, so that the ile can’t | wicked plan enough, got up and walked away. 
, 'p through, not ef they build a bonfire top of | Rob peeped out and saw them as they went down | rows, behind the pile of wood. 
™. The lamps wont burn half an hour, any- | the rocks. They wore rough coats and had long, 


Rob! | shaggy beards, and their faces, as they turned 
8 heart beat excitedly as he listened to this | 


€ see the clouds off there? Don’t | 


Prin- | the water came short and sudden puffs of wind, 
Cape Diamond at ten | the forerunners of a tempest. 


to mak Will be blowin’ smart enough. She’ll try | to the beach, carefully looking this way and that, 
i . "ll go right by | and then set off at a rapid rate for the light- 
Val, Monomet Light wont be burn- house. He found his grandmother knitting in | the top of his speed. 


vicious deed if they could make gain by it. | looked at the floor. It was of solid stone. He 
They were now plotting one of the worst of looked above. There was a roofed opening in 
crimes, and Rob, having overheard their secret, | the stone ceiling made to let out the smoke of 
naturally believed they would lay violent hands | the lamps. He brought a large can and poured 
on him if they discovered him. the oil out of the lamps into it. Then he went 
So he lay very quiet, but meantime his mind | down the iron ladder and looked at a pile of 
was busy, contriving the best way to thwart the | wood that was in the room below. It was small 
villains. He soon decided what must be done. stove-wood and very dry. 
It was plain that the lantern in the lighthouse | Rob seized this and began to carry armfulls of 
must burn, in some way or other. It was equal- | it up into the lantern-loft. In a short time he 
ly plain that the lanterns at Shell Cove must not | had sufficient for his purpose. He brought some 
burn. paper and arranged a heap of wood upon the 
Rob determined to effect both, if possible. floor on the side that looked towards the sea. 
Finally the two men, having talked over their| He next took the reflectors from all the lamps 
and arranged them, one above the other, in three 
Ina few minutes 
he had every thing ready for his bonfire. 
But there was another thing yet to be accom- 
towards each other, looked flushed and fierce. plished. Longman and his accomplice had a 
Our hero waited till they were out of sight, | lantern at Shell Cove which must be taken care 
and then crept out and looked up at the sky. In| of. Rob crept down the iron stairs and told his 
the west immense clouds had arisen, and over | grandmother that the lantern was all ready, but 
there was no need of lighting it immediately. 
She remonstrated, but Rob carried his point, 
Rob seized his fish and his lines and descended | partly because he was a great favorite and part- 
ly because he reasoned pretty well. He left the 
lighthouse and hurried off towards Shell Cove at 





| most entirely drowned the sound of their voices. 

Rob at once struck a match. His grandmoth- 
| er was filled with amazement at his conduct and 
| at the condition of the lantern. Rob told her, in 
|a few words, while he was lighting the wood, 
and in half a minute he had his bonfire in full 
blaze. The reflectors worked admirably, and a 
broad glare shot out into the tempestuous night 
and fell far upon the raging ocean. 

But the lighthouse was known as one having a 
“revolving-light;”’ that is, one whose light shone 
for a moment and then disappeared for a mo- 
ment. If the sailors on the sea saw a steady 
light from this lighthouse they would mistake it 
for some other light and steer in a wrong direc- 
tion. 

Rob contrived to meet this difficulty by hold- 
ing up his coat at the proper intervals of time 
between the reflectors and the -fire, while his 
grandmother held up her shawl in the same way 
on the other side. Thus the light appeared to be 
shut off and let on alternately, precisely as if 
the revolving machinery was in motion. 

When not holding his coat Rob was busy re- 
plenishing his fire. 


So these two people, an old woman and a boy, 
kept the beacon burning all that long, weary 
night, until half-past three in the morning, when 
| there began to be daylight enough for sailors to 
| see their way. 

Grandmother, exhausted with toil and weak- 
ened by the heat in the lantern, slept heavily. 
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Rob put out his fire, and then he began to feel 
like sleeping, too. His face and hands were | 
black with smoke, and his whole body was wet 
with perspiration. 

The day broke upon a raging sea and a 
drenched land. 
seen in the distance pitching and tossing, but | 
there was no wreck upon [ron Ledge. | 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon Rob | 
heard a shrill whistle at the foot of the light- 
house. He had not dared to leave the light for 
fear of the ruffians whose plans he had frustrat- 
ed. He looked down and saw the government 
revenue officer. He ran down stairs and opened 
the lower door. His black face almost made the 
officer laugh, but still he howled angrily,— 

“Why wasn’t your light burning earlier last 
night?” 


| 


In ten minutes the man was in possession of 
the whole story. 

“Rob,”’ said he, “‘you’re a brave boy. I must 
commend your conduct. Now we will attend to 
the lantern, and as soon as possible look after 
Longman and Perley.” 

The two villains, supposing their plot discov- 
ered, had attempted to escape, but they were 
traced, seized and placed in custody. Their trials 
took place on the following month. Rob’s testi- 
mony surprised every one, and his modest de- 
scription of the way in which he thwarted the 
murderous scheme of the wreckers won him wni- 
versal sympathy and respect. 

The owners of the ship Princess sent him a 
large sum of money, and his name was sent to 
Washington with recommendations which pro- 
cured him an appointment as a Naval Cadet at 
Annapolis. 

Rob is now resplendent in blue uniform with 
large gilt buttons and lace; but he never forgets 
his old home in the lighthouse, and to this day 
loves to visit the rugged old rocks, and to recall 
the events of that one stormy night. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
DOLLY’S BEDSTEAD. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 

“Aunt Pen, where is Ariadne to sleep, please? 
I wanted to bring her cradle, but mamma said it 
would take up so much room I could not.” 

And Alice looked about her for a resting-place 
for her dolly as anxiously as if Ariadne had been 
a live baby. 

“Can’t she lie on the sofa asked Aunt Pen, 
with that sad want of interest in such important 
matters which grown-up people so often show. 

“No, indeed! Some one would sit down on 
her, of course, and I wont have my darling 
smashed. You wouldn’t like it yourself, aunty, 
and [’'m surprised at your proposing such a 
thing!” cried Alice, clasping her babe with a face 
full of maternal indignation. 

“L beg your pardon! I really forgot that dan- 
ger. I’m not so used to infants as you are, and 
that accounts for it. Now I think of it, there’s 
a little bedstead up garret, and you can have 
that. You will find it done up in a paper in the 
great blue chest where all our old toys are kept.” 

Appeased by Aunt Pen’s apology, Alice trotted 
to the attic, found the bedstead, and came trot- 
ting back with a disappointed look on her face. 

“Tt is such a funny, old-fashioned thing, I don’t 
know that Ariadne will consent to lie in it. Any 
way, I must air the feather bed and pillows first, 
or she will get cold. I wish I could wash the 
sheets too, they are so yellow; but there is no 
time now,” said the little girl, bustling round as 
she spoke, and laying the little bed furniture out 
on the rug, 


 ¢ 
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“Every thing is quite clean, my dear, I am sure 
of that, for [ washed the sheets and coverlet my- 
self not long ago, because I found a nest of little 
mice there the last time I looked,” answered 
Aunt Pen, with her eyes fixed thoughtfully on 
the small bedstead. 

“[ guess you used to be fond of it when you 
were a little girl, and that’s why you keep it so 
nicely now, isn’t it?’ asked Alice, as she dusted 
the carved posts and patted the canvas sacking. 

“Yes, there’s quite.a little romance about that 
bed, and I love it so that I never can give it away, 
but keep it mended up and in order for the sake 
of old times and poor Val,” said Aunt Pen, smil- 
ing and sighing in the same breath. 

“O, tell about it! I do like to hear stories, 
and so does Ariadne!” cried Alice, hastily open- 


“Now that is just splendid! I love to work 
with crewels, and I'll put little quirls and things 
in the corners. I can do it all myself, so tell 
away, please, aunty.’ And Alice settled herself | 
with great satisfaction, while Ariadne sat bolt | 


- | 
Pen in a way that would have been very embar- | 
rassing if her round blue eyes had had a particle | 
of expression in them. | 


joy of my heart to go every Saturday after- 
noon to see my nurse, Betsey Brown. She no 
longer lived out, but was married to a pilot, and 


| 


| 
| 


| had a home of her own down in what we used to | bedstead for my doll, but by a hundred kindly 


call “the watery part” of the city. A funny lit- | 
tle house, so close to the wharves that when one 
looked out there were masts going to and fro | 
over the house tops, and from the upper windows | 
I could see the blue ocean. | 
“Betsey had a boy with club feet, and a brother | 
who was deformed, but Bobby was my pet play- | 
mate, and Valentine my best friend. My chief | 
pleasure was in seeing him work at his turning- | 
lathe, for he was very ingenious, and made all | 
sorts of useful and pretty things. 

“But the best thing he did was to cure the lame | 
feet of his little nephew. In those days there were | 
few doctors who attended to such troubles, and | 
they were very expensive; so pour Bobby had 
gone hobbling about ever since he was born with 
his little feet turned in. 

“Uncle Val could sympathize with him; and 
though he knew there was no cure for his own 
crooked back, he did his best to help the boy. 
He made a very simple apparatus for straighten- 
ing the crippled feet (just two wooden splints, 
with wooden screws to loosen or tighten the 
pressure), and with patience, hope and faith, he 
worked over the child till the feet were right, and 
Bobby could run and play like other children.” 
“O, Aunt Pen, wasn’t that lovely? And did he 
really do it all himself? How clever he must 
have been!” cried Alice, puckering the new 
blanket in the pleasant interest of the moment. 
“He was very clever for a lad of eighteen. But 
that was not all he did. Bobby’s cure was a long 
one, and I only saw the happy end of it, yet I re- 
member how we all rejoiced, and how proud | 
Betsey was of her brother. My father wrote an | 
account of it for some medical journal, and it | 
was much taked about in our little circle; so | 
much, indeed, that an aunt of ours who had a 
lame boy came to see Val and talked it all over | 
with him. | 
“Val.was much pleased, and offered to try and | 
cure her son if she would let the boy come and | 
live with him; for it needed great skill and con- | 
stant care to work the screws just right, and tend 
the poor little feet gently. 

“Aunt Dolly said no at once to that plan; for 
how could she let her precious boy go and live in 
that little house down in the poor part of the 
eity? 

“There was no other way, however, for Val | 
would not leave his sister and his beloved lathe, 
and was wise enough to see how impossible it 
would be to have his own way with the child in 
a house where every one obeyed his whims and 
petted him, as such afflicted ehildren usually are 
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party but myself,” answered Aunt Pen, with a 
sigh. 

on and tell about the bed, please,” 
feeling that it was about time this interesting 
Two or three vessels were to be | upright in her own arm-chair and stared at Aunt | piece of furniture appeared in the story. 

went home, as he did after staying two years. 
Yes, he went home with straight feet, the hearti- 


“When I was about ten years old, it was the | est, happiest little lad I ever saw. 


and mourned for him as bitterly as a child could, | 


| work began to bring him money and some 
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the hole for several moments, and listenin, ;, 
the most improper manner. No one gay hn 
but Ariadne, and how could she warn the other 
poor thing, when she hadn’t a tongue in het hie) 
Don’t tell me that dolls haven't hearts gy, 
where in their sawdust bosoms! I know by 
and I am firmly convinced that Ariadne’ 
full of sympathy for Aunt Pen; else why show 
she, a well-bred doll, suddenly and without the 
| least apparent cause, slip out of her chair ayj 
| fall upon her china nose with a loud whack? 
Alice jumped up to catch her darling, and Ay, 
| Pen lifted her head to see what was the matte 
and the big brown man, giving his hata tig 
' came into the room like a whirlwind! 

Alice, Ariadne, bedstead and blanket, ye. 
suddenly swept into a corner by some mysterjog, 
means, and lay there in a heap, while the ty 
grown people fell into each other’s arms, «4. 
claiming,— 

“Pp an! ” 

“Gus!” 

I don’t know which stared the hardest at this 
dreadful proceeding, Alice or Ariadne, but | 
know that every one was very happy afterwan 
and that the precious little bedstead was yy 
smashed, for I have seen it with my own eyes, 


“Don’t think about the sad part of it, but go 
said Alice, 


“Well, that was made to comfort me when Gus $ Wy 


“Tt was heart-broken at losing my playmate, 
till Val comforted me, not only by the cunning 


words and acts, for which I never thanked him 
half enough. | 
“Aunt Dolly and my father were so grateful and | 
pleased at Val’s success with Gus that they 
helped him ina plan he had some years later, 
when he took a larger house in a better place, 
and with Betsey as nurse, opened a small hospi- | 
tal for the cure of deformed feet. It was an ex- 
cellent plan, and all was going well, when poor | 
Val wasted rapidly away, and died just as his 


honor.” 

“That was very bad! But what became of 
Bobby and Gus?” asked Alice, who was not of 
an age to care much about the ‘‘sad part” of any 
story. 

“Bob became a sea-captain, and was an excel- 
lent fellow till he went down with his ship in a | 
storm after rescuing all his crew, even to the 
cabin-boy. [I’m proud of Bob, and keep those 
two great pearly shells in memory of him, for he 
brought them to me after his first voyage.” 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
MISCHIEF IN A TRUNK. 


| Several years ago a gentleman took his two 
| young daughters and a niece and set out for 
| journey of pleasure in his own family carriag, 
| His plan was to go to the mountains, takings 
| much as possible the less-travelled roads, ani 
Aunt Pen’s eyes lit up and her voice rose as | thus get views which could not be had on the 
she spoke with real pride and affection of honest | regular stage-route. 
Capt. Brown, who to her was always little Bob. | The ladies of the party were sensible young 
“T like that, it was so brave and good; but Ido | women, who travelled for profit and pleasur, 
wish he had been saved, for then I could have | yather than to put their wardrobes on exhibition 
seen him; and maybe he would have brought me | pefore the vulgar and the envious. So they hai 
a big green parrot that could say funny things. | but one trunk, while their guardian’s baggy 
What became of Gus?” asked Alice after a mo- consisted of a carpet-bag and a small black trunk; 
ment spent in the delightful thought of owning a) the latter contained his shaving-articles, which 
green parrot with a red tail. were of as much importance to him as jewelry is 
“Ah, my dear, I wish I knew!” exclaimed | to some people, for he hated barbers and their 
Aunt Pen, so earnestly that Alice dropped her | razors, 
work, astonished at the change in that usually| For two or three days they kept on the public 
quiet face, | road, stopping at night in crowded hotels. § 
“Don’t tell any more if you’d rather not,” | much care did the old gentleman manifest abut 
said the little girl, feeling instinctively that she | pis little trunk, that the hostlers who took tle 
had touched some tender string. | horses always chst sidelong glances at it; al 
But Aunt Pen only stroked her curly head and | chambermaids, when they saw him carry it 
went on in a softer tone, with her eyes fixed upon | himself, instead of trusting the porter with it, 
a faded picture that had hung over her work-ta- as he did with the ladies’ bags, winked at each 
ble ever since Alice could remember. | other and said,— 
“T like to tell you, dear, because I want you to “It’s easy telling what’s in that little black 
love the memory of this old friend of mine. Gus | trunk!” 
went to sea also, much against his mother’s will, | The poor, homely, travel-worn little thing nov 
for the years spent in the little house near the | pecame a subject of mirth for the girls, who stv 
wharf had given the boy a taste for salt water, | the effect of their father’s watchfulness over ita 
and he could not overcome it, though he tried. | the minds of others. They amused themselves by 
“He sailed with Capt. Bob all round the world, | describing how these deluded creatures pictured 
and would have been with him on that last voy- | jn imagination its contents,—diamond pins, ea 
age if a sudden whim had not kept him ashore. | ings and studs, pearl necklaces and bracelets 
More than this we don’t know; and for seven | yybies, emeralds, lockets, and the thousand 
years have had no tidings of him. The others | things that women crave and men steal! Aud 





petted, 

“So Val stood firm, and for a time nothing was 
done. 

“IT was much interested in the affair, and every 


times I had down there; how strong and lively 
Bobby was, and declared my firm belief that Val 
could cure every disease under the sun. 

“These glowing accounts made Gus want to 
go, and when he set his heart on any thing he 
always got it; so in the end Aunt Dolly consent- 
ed, and Gus went to board in the little house, 
much to the wonder of some folks. 

“The plan succeeded capitally, however, and 
Gus thrived like a dandelion in spring-time; for 
simple food, plenty of air, no foolish indulgence, 
and the most faithful care, built up the little lad 
in a way that astonished and delighted us all. 

“The feet improved slowly, and Val was sure 
that in time they would be all right, for every 
thing helped on the good work. 

“Dear me, what happy days I used to spend at 
Betsey’s! 
would take us out in his boat; and then what 
rosy cheeks and good appetites we got! 


watched him make pretty things, or helped him 





ing dolly’s eyes, that she might express her in- 
terest in the only way permitted her. 
“Well, dear, I'll tell you this true tale of long 


ago; and while you listen you can be making a | 


new blanket for the bed. Mrs. Mouse nibbled 
holes in the other one, and her babies made a 
mess of it, so I burned it up. Here is a nice little 
square of flannel, and there are blue, red and 
green worsteds for you to work round the edges 
with,” 


in some easy job, for he liked to have us near 
him. 
Betsey used to get us in the front room, where 
all sorts of queer sea treasures were collected— 
' shells, coral and seaweed; odd pictures of ships 
‘and fish, and old books full of sailor songs and 
| thrilling tales of wrecks.”’ 


| “I wish Thad been there!’ interrupted Alice. | 


“Ts the house all gone, aunty ?” 
“All gone, dear, and every one of that merry 


time I saw my cousin Gus I told him what nice | 


Sometimes Isaac, the jolly, bluff pilot, | 


“Sometimes we played in Val’s shop, and} 


And, O my heart, what delicious suppers | 


give him up, feeling sure that he was lost in the | then they laughed at the disappointment ¢ 
wild hill-country of India, whither he went in | one who might creep stealthily into the old ge- 
| search of adventures. I suppose they are right, | tleman’s room and purloin it from under his bel, 
| but Jcannot make it true, and stili hope to see | to find, instead of gold and jewels, a time-wom 
the dear boy back, or at least to hear some news | razor and strop, an earthen mug and a bit of 
of him.” | soap. 
“Wouldn’t he be rather an old boy now, Aunt| They ealled the little black trunk “Our treasul® 
| Pen?” asked Alice, softly; for she wanted to | box,” “Our casket,” and playfully struggled with 
| chase away the load of pain with a smile if she | each other for the privilege of secreting it under 
could. i the carriage seat; and sometimes they charg 
| “Bless my heart, so he would! Forty, at least. | the old gentleman with tempting robbers to wa 
Well, well, he never will seem old to me, though | lay and murder them all for the sake of stir 
| his hair should be gray when he comes home.” ing it! 
{| And Aunt Pen did smile as her eyes went back And now they turned off the stage road, and 
to the faded picture with a tender look that | went by such by-ways that they were forced t0 
|made Alice say timidly, while she laid her! take their noonday lunch with them, lest they 
| blooming cheek against her aunt’s hand,— | might find no house of “entertainment for ma 
| “Would you mind if I asked if it was Gus who | and beast.” 
| gave you this pretty ring, and was your sweet-| One night they drew up in front of a large old 
| heart once? Mamma told me you had one, and house, with many sheds, and a faded sign creal 
| he was dead; so I must never ask why you didn’t | ing from a post before the door. A tall, high 
| marry as she did.” 


shouldered man, who never looked up when he 
“Yes, he gave me this, and was to come back spoke, came forward to help them out of the ca 
in a year or two; but I have never seen him since, 
and never shall, I fear, till we all meet over the | 
| great sea at last.’ 


riage and to lead off the horses. } 
When he caught up the little black trunk, the 
old gentleman exclaimed, “Here, here, MY ~ 
There Aunt Pen broke down, and spreading | give that to me!” and led the way into the parlor 
her hands before her face, sat so still that Alice | with it in his hand. 


feared to stir. | The man looked after him, and had his om 

Even her careless child’s heart was full of pity | eyj] thoughts. 
now, and two great tears rolled down upon the | In their travels the party always insisted r 
little blanket, to lie sparkling like drops of dew having rooms next each other; and now they dit 
in the heart of the very remarkable red rose she! so, put found there was no door betwee! the 
was working in the middle. ~ 
the} 


on 


| two rooms; so, in case of sickness or alarm, 

Then it was that Ariadne distinguished herself, | would have to pass through the entry before 
and proved beyond a doubt that her blue china | could be together. a 
| eyes were worth something. A large, brown,! The keys of the rooms could not be found ut 
| breezy-looking man had been peeping in from! where; and the landlord said “his ens” 
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a place there,—not r’ally like a tavern.” 

Well, our weary party went to rest, the three ! 
indies occupying & room with two beds in it, one | 
of which had a window at its head. 

The timid cousin who was to sleep in the bed | 
at the window raised the green paper curtain to 
make sure there was no piazza outside, by which | 
qyrustic knight might enter and bear her away. 
She found the window was high from the ground, | 
sell fastened, and without way of access for rob- | 
ters. So they all went to sleep, feeling secure. | 

They slept as only the weary and the happy 
can sleep; and the old gentleman, as was his cus- | 
tom, “slept aloud” till some time after midnight. | 

Then the young cousin awoke and said in a} 
joad whisper to the sisters, “Girls, I hear a rat | 
gnawing at the head of my bed!” | 

They all listened; and soon she said, “No, it is | 
not on the head-board, but at the window-sill! 
Hark, do hark!” 


ent, and listened to the smothered “pick, pick,” | 
at the window. What could they do? If there 
were a robber there, he had probably a confeder- 
aie in the bleak old hall who would seize them if 
they rushed out to call the old gentleman! 

Mt length they agreed to rise up softly, and all 
tlre at once raise the curtain and learn the 
cquse of the noise. For a moment they felt 
brave. 

So the two sisters crept softly on to their cou- 
sin’s bed; and all kneeling like three white-robed 
nymphs on the pillows, put their hands to the 
curtain, and suddenly raised it. Then a sight of 
horror met their eyes! There at the window was 
a tall, gaunt man on a ladder, picking away at 
the window-fastening with a tool that gleamed 
in the moonlight! 

They flew as if on wings into the hall and to 
the old gentleman’s room; but by the time they 
got back, both ladder and man had disappeared. 
(f course the brave old gentleman did as all brave 
old gentlemen do in like cases,—he said there had 
been no man there, and that the girls were a trio 
of silly little geese, and ordered them off to bed 
again. 

But the morning revealed another phase of the 
matter. There were the fretted window-sash and 
the tiny chips to tell the tale of the last night’s 
vork! 

The landlord of course knew nothing and be- 
\eved nothing, and accounted charmingly for 

themutilated window-sill. He smilingly declared 
that the ladies were “‘three little cowards,” and 
sid “everybody round there was honest.” 

Bat when the chambermaid came in, she, in 
her innocence, said,— 

“Well, those keys were a mystery tome. They 
were in the door when the other folks went away 
this morning; and what anybody took them out 
for, [can’t guess, unless somebody thought they 
could get that trunk of gold!” 

The landlord seeing the feeling of his guests, 
and fearing, perhaps, that they might repeat the 
story, and get him into trouble, relaxed from 
his indignation at such suspicions of his house, 
and said,— 

“Well, neaow, squire, I’ll just tell you haeow 
this ere come, There’s a connexion of mine 
that’s kep’ up a reg’lar war with me for nine 
yearabeout an old family portrait that’s kep’ in 
this ere closet; and I's’pose his son come here 
last night to break in and steal it! Neow, if you 
don’t believe me, Pll prove it by showing you 
the pictur’.”” 

And he opened the closet and brought forth an 
‘Od daub, representing either an ourang-outang 
ota bewigged old man,—whichever the imagina- 
tion of the beholder happened to hit on first! 

“There, neaow, that’s what Jim Flint’s been to 
law with me abeout; and I'll teach his Zekle not 
‘come to my heouse and skeer my guests out 
of their wits! I’ll hosswhip him afore he’s an 
heour older! *? 

But, unfortunately for him, the “family pic- 
_ smelt of soot, and gave more evidence of 
pom been used for a fireboard than for a law- 
suit! 

“The squire’? was not convinced, and looked 
very glum when he took the reins from the hand 
o{his host. As the party turned out of the gate 
tary heard a rough voice shouting,— 

Say, squire, I advise you not to carry 
that ‘ere trunk of money reound so open, a-tempt- 
i’ of dishonest folks to rob you, and get a bad 
lame for respectable taaverns!”” 

At this the gifls burst into laughter, and cried 
ota women always do—“Didn’t we tell you 
©’ That old shaving-trunk came near costing 
WS our lives! °? 
a always after that, when they jumped from 
tock triage before any public house, one of them 

ere to remark before the hostler,— 

Father, don’t forget your shaving-box!”’ 
They night as well have charged him not to 


never asked for keys, it was such a home sort of forget his head! But after that they were never 


THE YOUTH 


troubled with robbers, and the little black trunk 
lost its mystery and its charm. 
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like weeping than laughing. But we did laugh when, 
as a particularly lean-faced seal arose, staring with 


| great fishy eyes, the carpenter shouted out, “Shiver 
| my timbers if that aint Sall! 


Hollo, auld gal! how’s 
the baby?” 

Then, hearing us laughing, he knitted his brows 
confusedly, looked again, exclaiming,“Is it you, Sall, 


| or a marmaid ?” | 


A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. | 
By C. A. Stephens, | 
CHAPTER IV. 

The Burning Ship—Bewilderment of the Car-_ 
penter—“Bloon Oop!” — Afioat again —The 
Fog Lifts—Fine Wild Scenery—The Mer- | 
maids—‘Sall”—An Island Creek— Hemlock | 
Thickets— A Curious Haunt of Singular, 
Birds— A Snooze. | 


The ship had blown up. The wreck was burning. 
The red glare lit up the fog. We stood there on the 
little gravel spit and watched, listening. For a time 
we quite forgot our own hard lot and our danger in | 


the sombre splendor of the half-veiled flames, and in | within it, the water was as smooth as a duck-pond. 


| conjecture as to the fate of the savages. We heard | 
They all of them sat bolt upright, pale and si- | nothing save the dull roar and the slow crackling of | 


the fire. 








“T guess they all went with her!” Ned exclaimed. 
“T don’t hear any thing of them;” but his face wore 
a look of awe rather than of satisfaction. 

The carpenter stood staring bewilderedly off. His 
clouded wits did not comprehend it. 


“The loobers!’’ he cried out. 
naught but to fire the vessel?” 
*1t blew up,” I said to him. 

“Bloon oop!” he exclaimed, 

got a h’ist!” 

“Bear a hand,’’ Ned said to him. 
off the boat.” 

At length he took hold with us, still repeating, 
“Bloon oop! Bloon oop! The loobers!” And his 
assistance was so clumsily rendered that it was a hin- 
drance rather than a benefit. But we succeeded in 
shoving the lightened boat into the water. Ned then 
stood amid the waves waist-deep, and held it steady, 
while I restored the provisions and the other articles. 
The carpenter was anxious only for his axe. 
was with the greatest difficulty that I could get him 
to help me lift in the water-butt. “Boot the broad- 
axe! Boot the broad-axe!’”’ he kept insisting, even 
after he had seen me put it aboard. His mind was 
in a maze, 
minute to another. 

We got him into the boat and let him sit holding 
his axe. Then he grew calmer, though he still mut- 
tered, “Bloon oop!’’ now and then. 

The fog began to lift. About the islets the surf 
snapped sharply in a fresh breeze. We pulled 
down past the high point, with its high ledges, peep- 
ing out amid dark firs. Momentarily the sun broke 
out brightly through the mist, and was then as sud- 
denly obscured. It was a fine wild scenery. A 
bright day with wind and sunshine was dawning. 

The breeze was making short work with the fogs 
that had thus far covered us from hostile eyes. But 
we pulled steadily at the oars, and as quickly as pos- 
sible got amongst the smaller islands off a mile or 
more from the main. 

There were scores of these islets in a chain extend- 
ing down the coast. They broke the strength of the 
swells from the open sea beyond. Some were mere 
reefs, others craggy ; but the most were of an acre or 
two in extent, and wooded with shrubby evergreens; 
and these, contrasting their green-black tint with the 
bright-flashing waves, made a bonny view. 

«°Tis a pretty coast,” Ned said, forgetting our dire 
perplexities. 

Great numbers of a peculiar kind of seal were 
basking on the shores of the islets. They were 
marked curiously, with a dark stripe about their 
backs in the shape of the letter U. [Possibly these 
were a colony of the harp seal.] And their heads, or 
faces, as they rose, were strangely like those of hu- 
man beings. They were wonderfully fearless, and 
kept rising all about us, thrusting their heads up out 
of the water for a look, then settling amidst the 
waves. 

The carpenter eyed them in bewilderment; and at 
length, when one rose close to the boat on the lar- 
board side, he jumped up, shouting, ““That’s the old 
man’s mug, sure’s ye live!’’ (meaning Capt. Carnise’s 
face). And when a moment after another came up 
on the port quarter, he exclaimed, “That’s little 
McEntee’s cat-face! His head’s got away from the 
copper-noses !”’ 

Thus he ran on, naming many of the officers and 
sailors. To his disorderd fancy these seals’ faces 
were those of our murdered shipmates; and, ludi- 


“Did they know 


“Ned blew it up.” 
“Then some of them 


“Help us push 








crous as were his words of recognition, we felt rather 


It 


Poor man! It is sad to see a person’s mind thus | 
disordered, even when one can but laugh at his 
whims. 

We passed out through the islands and reefs; but 
so soon as we were exposed to the swells from the 


| 


| open sea the “rollers’”’ boxed us about so roughly that 


we were fain to take refuge among the islets again, 
and keep as much as possible in their lee. 
Presently we ran along a larger island, on which 


| there were many great pine trees, rising high over 
' dense thickets of hemlock. Espying alittle creek, we 
| put the boat into it, though there was rough water at | 


its mouth. It was a crooked, narrow arm, and once 





We foilowed it inland fora cable’s length or upwards. 
It seemed a fine hiding-place. The hemlocks rose in 
a green wall on both sides, and at some points fairly 
overarched it, making dark shadows in the water. 

A curious species of large bird, such as we had | 
never seen before, here appeared in scores, flitting 
across the creek at a single flap of their wings. They | 
had long bills, and from the backs of their heads | 
there grew two long, trailing feathers like the pig- | 
tails of the Chinese. They had pure white breasts, 
and were nearly as large as hawks. As they crossed 
the creck, they uttered loud squawks. [These were 
probably night herons—Ardea nycticoraz.] 

Quar, quar! they screamed. 
| And we soon heard more of them; for Ned said 
| that we had better land here. We were faint from 
hunger, and, now that immediate peril was past, we 
felt quite exhausted and drowsy. 

We determined to land, eat a lunch of what he had 
taken, and sleep a few hours. Ned thought thata 
nap might settle the carpenter’s wits. Accordingly 
we made the painter fast toa shrub of ash, then ate 








i | several biscuits, and taking each a blanket, entered 


| the thicket to seek out a secure spot fora nap. But 
| scarcely had we set foot among the hemlocks ere such 
|achorus of squawks arose as might well have been 
| heard fora mile. It was absolutely deafening. Out 
of every shrubby evergreen these queer birds flut- 
tered up by the score. The sound of their wings was 
like thunder. The whole swamp was in commotion. 
I could not hear Ned’s voice, nor yet the excited 
shouts of the carpenter. We soon saw the cause of 
the hubbub. The low, thick hemlocks were full of 
nests built in the crotches close to the trunk, I 
counted six, seven, and even nine nests in a single 
tree; and each nest was as large as a bushel basket 
—made of coarse grass, sticks, leaves and feathers. 
Many of these were so near the ground that we could 
look into them. There were eggs, — odd - looking, 
rough-shelled eggs—and in some of them little ugly, 
sprawling chicks, with beaks so heavy that they could 
not raise their heads. 

When we had stood quiet for a few minutes, the 
squawkings ceased in part. 

‘“‘Here’s the place for birdsnesting,”’ Ned said. 


quite wild for some minutes. Ned felt his pulse and 
then told me he was afraid that he had fever; for his 
flesh was burning hot and his temples throbbed. I 
suppose that the excitement, and his wounds, too, 
perhaps, had brought on a fever of the brain, 

Ned and I hastily ate a few more of the biscuits, 
but Mr. Rich would not eat. He groaned and kept 
muttering wearily to himself. 

Not to lose time, we took in the painter and pad- 
dled out of the creek, then settled ourselves for an- 
other long pull. There was no wind. The swells 
were light now. Dusk had fallen. 

We worked off from the large island, and were 
passing out betwixt two smaller ones, when, as we 
were clearing them, a light suddenly flashed out past 
the dark point of the northernmost, then another 
and another! 

These were from the canoes of a party of savages 
spearing fish by torchlight, though we did not then 
know it. 

“Tack to port!” Ned whispered, 

Instantly we tacked sharply to pass down the outer 
shore of the southerly island, and we should no 
doubt have slipped away unobserved, had we not at 
that moment been attacked by a most singular sea- 
monster, the bare recollection of which, even at this 
lapse of time, makes me shudder as with a chill. 

We were pulling off, with our eyes on the lights, 
when on a sudden I heard something bump softly 
against the boat on the port quarter. 

We both turned sharply, for there was something 
| ominous in that bump! A great, dark, wriggling 
| mass was slowly rising, with a sound as of suction! 

It came up above the gunwale—suck, suck! Then in 
an instant long black arms were thrown out like 
| grappling-irons—a dozen of them whirled and bran- 
| dished over the boat. They fell athwart it and across 
our bodies; and where they touched they stuck fast 
with the same strident sound of suetion. The course 
of the boat was arrested ina moment. She seemed 
as if caught in a vice, We sat astounded on the 
thwarts. But the carpenter leaped to his feet and 
seized his broad-axe. 
“It’s a dar’l-fish!’ he shouted, 
squid!” 


“It’s an ink- 


———_+or 
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THE DOCTORS’ MOB IN NEW 
YORK; 

OR, WHAT CAME OF A JOKE. 
Medical students are thoughtless fellows some- 
times. Whether they are more so, or more frequent- 
ly so, than many other students, we must leave to 
the decision of those who know. Certainly in secret 
medical circles, where the horrible crime of grave- 
robbing has formerly been allowed and practiced, 
the moral sensibilities of students must become 
fearfully blunted not only to the details of suffering 
and death, but to the rights of the living. 
To illustrate these remarks we will tell the readers 
of the Companion the story of a heartless jest, and 
what came of it. 

It was in the year 1787, in New York,—before the 
“Empire City” had heard the names of Astor or 
Stewart, and when wooden Dutch gables faced 
Broadway, and Castle Garden was an aristocratic 


park. 


His memory did not hold good from one | 


“What would the boys at home say to this? But 
what an awful stench! Faugh!” 

It was the odor of rotten fish and frogs, the bones 
of which covered the ground. We supposed that the 
birds brought them in here for feeding their young. 
Here were immense heaps of ordure, too. Under 
some of the hemlocks it was piled up a yard high. © 

(This was, no doubt, a long-standing haunt or re- 
sort of the night-heron. There are two heronries 
somewhat similar to this as Jemmy Ebbits describes 
it on our New England coast. One of these is situ- 
ated on the shore of Cape Cod, the other on a small 
island in Casco Bay.] 

The frowsy odor and the squawking altogether 
were too much for us. We quite gave up the idea of 
taking a nap in the thicket, and were glad to go back 
to the boat. 

Ned took one of the cutlasses and hacked off as 
many boughs as he could fetch in his arms from one 
of the hemlocks. These we threw down in the bow, 
and, feeling quite worn out with our long vigils and 
our labor at the oars, we rolled ourselves in our 
blankets and lay down. In this shaded creek we felt 
less in danger. 

But even here there were torments at hand. 
Swarms of biting flies were greedy for our blood. 
They bit us incessantly till we covered our heads and 
hands in the folds of the blankets. 

Presently I fell asleep; but in dreams I was still in 
hand-to-hand combats with the savage Aittizzarts; 
and their yells seemed mixed with the squawks of 
the strange, pig-tailed birds. 

When I awoke it was getting dusk in the shadowed 
creek. At first I was so bewildered that I did not 
know in what place we were. Some one was snoring 
near by. It was the carpenter; but Ned was gone. 

I sat up and nearly wept, from the lonely, bitter 
thoughts that tortured me, while yet but half awake. 
Some minutes passed ere a rustle of the thick boughs 
and the snapping of twigs made me aware of Ned’s 
return. He stepped into the boat. 

“Glad you’re awake, Jemmy,” said he. ‘We've 
taken a long snooze. We must be off. I’ve been up 
on the high ground above the swamp here to look 
about us. Queen Charlotte’s Island lies off to the 
westward. I can see it from the high ground. We 
had better make for it this very night. The savages 
may discover us in here at almost any moment. I 





saw what I am afraid was a canoe up at the point we 
passed this morning. They aren’t all dead, Jemmy. 
| Like as not they are in quest of us.” 

| He waked the carpenter, but the poor man was 











In a remote corner of the “Old Common” (now 
built over with fine houses) stood at that date a crazy 
structure, which had been used as an army hospital 
during the Revolutionary war. As the place was 
then out of the way of public travel, a number of 
medical students had selected it for a dissection 
house, conveying thither the bodies which they pro- 
cured for their experiments. 

One day in the spring of the above-named year 
several of the students were busy there studying a 
human “subject,” when some loitering school-boys, 
prompted by curiousity, stopped near the building. 

One of the students, Jim Dowell, a wild, harum- 
scarum young fellow, seeing the boys, took it into 
his head to startle them a little. He opened the 
door, and calling the nearest boy, held out a man- 
gled human arm. 

“See here,” said he, pointing to the bloody mem- 
ber ; “this is your mother’s arm, sir,’’ and added some 
brutal allusion to “the hand that had whipped him.” 

The boy turned pale, and ran away crying, fol- 
lowed by the others; upon which Dowell shut the 
door, and had a great laugh with his companions 
over tle “capital joke!” 

Now it happened that this poor boy’s mother had 
really died a few weeks before, and to his grieved 
and affrighted heart it seemed certain that the stu- 
dent had spoken the cruel truth. His mother’s body 
was up there in the dissection house, and the young 
doctors were cutting it to pieces, 
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He ran and told his father, the tears streaming | military formed round the jail to protect them. 
down his cheeks. The poor man was horrified. |The mob, learning where they were, centred 
His sorrow for his lost wife was fresh and keen, | their final fury upon this place. This was on 
and he was in no mood to reason upon the ab- the third day of the riot. Insane with rage, and 
surdity of the boy’s story. Grave-robbing was | some of them doubtless ready for murder, they 
not so uncommon a crime that his own burial- | howled after the trembling inmates, and made a 
ground should be always safe from the ghouls. | determined effort to carry the jail by storm. 

Acting upon his fears, he left his work and| Gov. Clinton, John Jay, Alexander Hamilton 
reported to his friends what his little son had | and Gen. Steuben placed themselves before the 
told him. They tried to calm him, and to per- | wild mass, calling, entreating and expostulating, 
suade him that the story was only a thoughtless | but the multitude cared nothing for great men 
jest, but the excited man would not hear; and then. They demanded that at least the doctors 
finally, to quiet his terrible suspicions, they ad- | in whose offices they had found human remains 
vised him to uncover the grave of his wife and | should be given up to them. 
satisfy himself that her body was really there. | This was of course refused, and they began to 
He consented, and a number of men volunteered | throw stones and bricks at the soldiers—three 
to go and help him. regiments of Revolutionary veterans—who stood 
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piece to prevent inhalation of noxious gas, and 
lunettes to guard the eyes. It is called the Dean- 
agrouge apparatus, and was recently subjected 
to severe tests in England. An operator, pro- 
tected by this apparatus, worked for twenty min- 
utes in an atmosphere so charged with this dead- 
ly explosive gas that a cat died under it; but he 
suffered no inconvenience, and his lamp burned 
freely, with no sign of explosion. If subsequent 
experiments are equally successful, the invention 
will save hundreds of lives, and relieve miners 
from daily anxieties. 
—__+o>—_ 
For the Companion. 


APRIL. 


The year’s pale face, 
White-hued and anguished from his birth,— 


They opened the grave, and made the shocking 
discovery that the body was gone! The poor 
man gave way to a transport of grief, and his 
companions were now as much excited as him- 


| around the jail. Occasionally a pistol would go! In sorrow he has walked our earth,— 
Is growing into grace 


off in the hands of some one in the crowd. Mr. 
a aide Occitan a toes itl h of re and perfect health. 
ay was knocked down by a stone, and then the And April, from her wealth 
Governor determined to order the soldiers to fire. Of sympathy, all womanly and sweet, 


self. They firmly believed, as he did, that the 
mangled arm which the boy had seen was just 
what Jim Dowell had said it was. 

Filled with righteous rage, they hastily collect- 
ed rude weapons and started to inflict vengeance 
on the wretches who desecrated the dead. The 
movement got wind, and rumor had no sooner 
told the cause of it than hundreds of indignant 
husbands and fathers ran together from every 
part of the city, armed with hatchets, shovels, 
mattocks, stones and clubs. The grievance of 
one man became the grievance of a multitude. 
The wrathful march of a few to punish a neigh- 
bor’s injury, grew into a regular crusade against 
a public outrage. 

The mob thickened as it went, and the students 
in the old hospital heard the distant thunder of 
the storm and fled. 

The avengers reached the spot only to find that 
their prey had flown, and in the fury of the mo- | 
ment they tore the building down. But this tri- | de 
fling destruction did not satisfy them. Their 
rage, now past reason, turned itself against the 
whole medical profession. Who but “the facul- 
ty’ employed the body-snatchers? If they pun- 
ished all, they would be sure to hit the guilty 
ones. 

And the leader started the cry, “Down with | 
the doctors!” 





Once more Baron Steuben persuaded him to 
lay. But while in the very act of entreating 
the Governor for mercy on the mob, a brickbat 
struck the old commander on the head and tum- 
bled him out of his saddle. That brickbat al- 
tered his mind marvellously quick, but it did not 
deprive him of speech. 

“Fire, Governor! Fire!’ shouted the old man 
as he rolled off his horse. “Give it to the ras- 
cals now!” 

The drollery of the sudden turn in the General’s 
feelings was irresistible. It changed the whole 
situation. Instead of shouting “Make ready, 
fire!” the Governor smiled. Then everybody 
smiled. Then they grinned. Then they all 
laughed,—loud, and hearty, and long. Such a 
merry roar as went up from that mass of rough 
fellows around that old jail! 

The riot was over. The mob dropped their 
weapons and peaceably scattered. It was the 
triumph of mirth over murder. Men who a min- 
ute ago were howling demons, hungry for ven- 
geance, went home haw-hawing as if they had 
been to a comic play. 

The story ends with another curious turning 
of the tables. The rioters who lately had the doc- 
tors at their mercy (or so nearly so) were now at 
the mercy of the doctors! About a hundred of 
them had been disabled or wounded in the tu- 
multuous doings of those three days, and sent 
for the persecuted “faculty” to plaster, and band- 
age, and drug them! A singular illustration of 
the satire of fate, and the way she sometimes 
pays her little grudges. 
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The mob swept on, growing larger every min- 
ute, and with all a mob’s inevitable noises—how]l- 
ing, hooting, shouting and cursing. At every 
house that bore a physician’s sign they stopped, | 
broke in, and ransacked and destroyed without | 
merey. The skeletons and portions of preserved | 


We cannot say just how much bitter stuff the 
human remains found in the doctors’ offices added | doctors gave their patients, or how careful they 
fresh fuel to their rage. The physicians them- | 


, | Were not to hurt them when they set their brok- 
selves in every case fled at the rabble’s approach ! en jimbs. 

and concealed themselves, else some might have | This strange episode in the history of New 
suffered severely, and even lost their lives at the | york city is always spoken of as “The Doctors’ 
hands of the maddened rioters. | Mob,” though the doctors were rather the vic- 

No name in the profession was so well known, | tims than the cause of it,—unless we hold Jim 
and no reputation so high, but the fury of the | powell (as perhaps we ought) responsible for the 
time marked it for the common vengeance. The} whole. But even then it is impossible to excuse 
destroyers made no distinctions. Office after | the unreasoning fury which made the medical 
office and house after house was pulled down or | profession suffer for this reckle 
pillaged. The terrified doctors hurried from | joke. 
place to place, and to all peace-loving people it Whether the parties really guilty of grave- 
seemed that an army of demons had been let | robbery in the instance related were ever discov- 
loose upon New York. lered does not appear. We hope they were,— 

The police were swept away like straws before | and that they received their just punishment. 
the insurgent throng. The military were called | T.B 
out but did nothing. The city was wholly in | Se 
the hands of the mob. A NEW MINING LAMP. 

Two days and two nights this reign of terror In all coal mines an explosive gas gradually 
lasted, and between forty and fifty houses were | collects, and when lighted by contact with flame, 
destroyed, and several persons killed. Gov. Clin- | often causes great destruction of property and life. 
ton, and other high officers and eminent men, | Sir Humphrey Davy invented a safety-lamp to 
had repeatedly tried in vain to appease the rab-! guard against such fatal accidents; and for many 
ble. The military was strengthened, but Baron | years it seemed to give perfect security to miners 
Steuben, who commanded them, still hoped for | at their labors. But of late several explosions have 
peaceful means, and was reluctant to begin the | occurred, either from imperfections in the lamp 
slaughter of an undisciplined mass of men. | or from carelessness in the miners, and public 

At last the persecuted physicians, driven from | confidence is shaken. 
every hiding-place, took refuge in the county! A new apparatus has been invented, including 
jail. Here were nearly seventy of them. The a lamp which will not cause explosion, a nose- 
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Clinging about his neck, weeps happy showers 
Of tears; and scatters buds and flowers 

To smooth a pathway for his coming feet; 
Singing aloud from her great heart of gladness, 

That he who long has trod the dark, cold ways, 
Has laid aside his sable robes of sadness, 

To wear the garments of eternal praise. 

Lois LAURIE. 
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SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 

The contest in the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts over the choice of a Senator to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Charles Sumner, 
has created an interest in the general subject of 
elections of Senators. Perhaps, therefore, an ac- 
count of the various modes in which United 
States Senators used to be chosen, and of the one 
way in which the law now requires they shall be 
chosen, may be interesting and useful. 

The United States Senate is composed of two 
Senators from each State in the Union. When 
the Senate first met in the spring of 1789, it con- 
sisted of only twenty-two members. Rhode Isl- 
and and South Carolina had not adopted the 

Constitution, and were therefore at that time not 
| States of the Union. When the “Old Thirteen” 
| were represented, there were twenty-six Senators, 
and this number steadily increased as new States 
were admitted. In 1837 the admission of Michi- 
gan just doubled the number of States and of 
Senators. Eleven more States have been admit- 
ted in the last thirty-seven years. Not one of 
these, however, has become a member of the 
Union since 1867. Then Nebraska was made a 
State. 

The Territories of New Mexico, Colorado and 
Utah are all now asking admission, but with 
small prospect of success at present. When two 
of them have been admitted, the Senate as it was 
in the days of Washington, will have been pre- 
cisely trebled. 

Senators are and have always been chosen by 
the Legislatures of the several States. They rep- 
resent each his own State, as members of the 
other House of Congress represent the People. 
In former times the law of each State determined 








once to a vote, and continue to vote at least (ne 
on every day of the session, and as much oft, 
as may be thought proper, until some perso i 
received a majority. 

If vacancies occur when the Legislature of 
State is not in session, the place is filled bra 
appointment by the Governor; but the person » 
appointed only holds the seat until the Legis 
ture has elected a Senator, who may be the same 
person or another. 

There have been some very famous Contests 
over senatorial elections. That which finally », 
sulted in the first election of Mr. Sumner Was om 
of the longest. Both branches of the Legislary. 
began ballotting on the 14th of January, 1%; 
On the 28d of January the Senate electeg ii 
Sumner, but the House of Representatives di 
not elect him until the 24th of April. During y 
that time, more than three months, there wep 
frequent votes and party feeling ran high, }j, 
experience of Massachusetts under the new jy 
shows that it does not always and necessary 
bring about an early election. ‘ 


AN ITALIAN GARDEN PICTuRz. 
It is in death, the last and most solemn experi. 
ence of mortals, that we prove most forcibly the 
beauty and worth of the Saviour’s name ayj 
grace. In the hour when all else fails and leayy 
us, He is worth the most. 

Children love pictures, and the following beay. 
tiful piece of marble imagery will help eye 
young reader to realize vividly the idea of theip 
Supreme Friend, dearest and best in death. 

In the little town of Campodolcino, Italy, halt 
way up a green and shady hillside, you may se 
written upon a wall the words in Latin, “Ani 
there was a garden.” Attracted by the words, 
you push open the door of the garden, and 
written, “And in the garden was a new tomb,” 
with a hand pointing you on. 

Going further, you find a tomb and read, “4 
new tomb wherein never man lay.’’ Still mor 
attracted now, you stoop to peep inside, and ther 
before your eyes are the words, “‘Stooping down, 
he looked, yet went he not in.” 

But while you hesitate, and wonder, and gar 
still deeper into the tomb, you see inscribed the 
invitation, ‘Come, see the place where the Lon 
lay,” and then you goin. At your feet are som 
things carved in white marble—a mimic “nap 
kin” and “linen clothes lying wrapped together;” 
and there near them, on the floor, is one more 
scription: 

“He is not here, for He is risen.” 

That last is the most touching and impressive 
of all. The whole, as a mere contrivance of 
pious art, is a tender and beautiful scenic lesson, 
but the heart of the visitor must go away from 
that little tomb throbbing with the echo of that 
last and sweetest epitaph, “He is not here, Heis 
risen.” 

And few there are of all not yet past holy con- 
solation, who cannot carry that with them t 








how Senators should be chosen. In some States 
the system was that of a concurrent vote ; that 
is, each branch of the Legislature met by itself | 
and voted for a Senator, and when both had} 
chosen the same person, he was elected. In | 
other States, elections were by a joint Conven- | 
tion,—that is, the two branches met together, and | 
voted together, and the man who obtained a ma- | 
jority was elected. In still other States there | 
was a mixture of the two systems. 

But there was no general law that compelled 
States to vote at a particular time. Evils were con- | 
nected with each of the systems that have been | 
mentioned. Where the concurrent vote was in | 
vogue, it might and did happen, that each branch | 
would go on voting for its own favorite candi- | 
date for weeks and months, without effecting | 
any thing. If it were the case that the State 
Senate had a majority of one political party, 
while the “lower House’’ had a majority of the 
| other party, in States where elections were by 
joint Convention, the weaker majority could and 
did refuse to appoint a time when they would go 
into Convention. 

It was in consequence of these evils that Con- 
gress, some years ago, enacted a law fixing one 
uniform mode of electing Senators. The election 
must begin at a fixed time,—the second Tuesday 
of the regular session of the State Legislature be- 
fore the term of a Senator is to expire. Or in 
case of a vacancy, the election must begin on the 
second Tuesday of the next session; or, if during 
| a session, the second’ Tuesday after it became 

known that the office was vacant. 
| On the appointed day each branch of the Leg- 
| islature must vote by itself for a Senator. On 
| the next day a joint Convention must be held at 
| noon, when the journals of the two houses must 
| be read, and if it appears that the same person has 








been chosen by both houses, he is declared elect- 


ed. If not, the joint Convention mnst proceed at 


some cherished grave, on some hillside nearer 


| home, and hear it whisper in the willow and tle 
| pine, and read it on the daisy that looks up to 


the blue sky, “He is not here, He is risen.” 
= 
HOW TO PLANT FLOWER SEEDS. 

Last week we endeavored to show our young real- 
ers how to select a spot for asmall flower garden, and 
the best way to prepare the bed for the seeds. We 
will now as briefly as possible show how the secs 
should be planted and name a few of the best varie 
ties to be used, giving only such plants as may be o> 
tained without much trouble or expense. 

There are two ways of planting a flower garden. 
We may set out plants, or sow seeds. Both can be 
done if you prefer; but each must be planted ats 
different time. The seeds should be put in th 
ground about the last of April, and the plants later 
in the season. There are three kinds of gariet 
seeds,—annuals, biennials and perennials. The a 
nuals, as you will infer from the name, come Up and 
bloom in one year. The biennials and perennials 
only bloom the second and third years. As you will 
of course, want flowers next summer we will take 
the annuals. 

The garden bed having been carefully spaded and 
raked down smooth and clean, should be divided 


into three parts of about equal size. One of these ’ 


parts will be for the bedding. plants that you can s# 
out later in the season, one-third for the seeds that 
should be planted now, and the other third left for 
those seeds that it is better to plant later in order to 
keep up asuccession. You know how it is whens 
market gardener plants peas. He plants several lo 
at different times so that one crop will succeed . 
other, and thus a supply secured for a number 0 
weeks. It is the same with flowers; you should 
plant twice if you wish to keep a supply. 

Below is a list of annual flower seeds adapted 
your garden. The names stand in a particulary 
der. The order in which the names are printed © 
show you how the plants should be arranged, 
should stand in your garden. The flowers i 
named should come next to the house or the fene* 


and you will remember that the house or the fen’ 
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should, if possible, be on the north side of your gar- | a Scotchman thinks twice before he speaks; while 


den-bed. 
south side. 


of the garden. 


In planting, begin at the top (north side) and plant 


the first three kinds so that they will climb the fence 
or the house. 


In front of these set up some brush 
for the sweet peas to climb. The other plants will 


The names given last would be at the an Irishman often speaks before he thinks, but is 
By planting in this order they will not | wittier than either of the others. 

shade each other, for the low plants will be in front 

and the tall ones behind as they face the sun. Then, | 

when they are grown and in flower, they will present 

aregular appearance, which will add to the beauty 


The difference between the national characteristics 
of the English, French and Germans is amusingly 
set forth in the anecdote of the three men who were 
required to describe a lion. The Englishman at once 
set off for Africa in order to observe the king of beasts 
in his natural condition. 


in order to consult all the books of natural history in 
reference to the lion. But the German simply shut 


stand alone. All the rows should run, if possible, | himself up in his closet and endeavored to evolve the 


east and west, and be of such length as may be con- | 


venient. 


Now for the planting. Lay a straight stick or a 
rake-handle down on the ground where the plants 
are to grow, about six inches from the fence or 
house, press it into the soil with the foot, so that it 


makes a round, smooth mark less than an inch deep. 
Into this drop the seeds of the nasturtium, canary- 
bird flower and the morning glory. With the rake 
cover them over with the merest grains of soil, so 
that they are just out of sight. 


The sticks for the sweet peas will stand about eigh- 


teen inches in front of this row. The peas may be 
planted by making a little dent in the ground with 
the finger, each dent about six inches from the 


other, and perhaps one inch deep, into which drop a 


single seed, and cover with light earth. 

The next row, the larkspurs, should be placed 
about a foot from the peas. To plant them, make the 
merest mark in the soil with the rake-handle, and 
cover by hand as lightly as possible. Now skip two 
feet, for a path, and plant the rows of antirrhinum, 
asters and balsams each about a foot apart. Beyond 
this leave a space of two feet again for a walk. 
These seeds may be planted in a dent made with the 
rake-handle, and they should only be lightly covered 
with earth. 

The amaranthus seed may be planted in the same 
way. For the petunia, candytuft, mignonette and 
portulaca, scatter the seeds lightly on the ground, 
then gently pat down the bed with the hand and 
give it a fine shower with the watering-pot. Water 
the whole garden and then the work is done. To get 
these seeds you have only to write to the nearest flor- 
ists, and something less than a dollar will cover the 
whole expense. 

Here are the names of the flowering plants: Nastur- 
tium, or Tropeolum; Canary-bird Flower; Morning 
Glory; Sweet Peas; Larkspur; Antirrhinum; As- 
ter; Balsam; Globe Amaranthus; Petunia; Candy- 
tuft; Mignonette; Double Portulaca. 

+ 
THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL, 

Agassiz classed himself with instructors. His last 
will and testament was headed with the simple words, 
“Louis Agassiz, teacher.’”’ He was as much beloved 
as he was respected by the teachers of the whole 
country. They were his chosen society. It seems 
very appropriate, therefore, that the teachers of this 
country should propose to honor the memory of the 
great instructor by a memorial worthy of his charac- 
ter and fame, and such an one as he himself would 
have desired. The object nearest to the heart of 
Agassiz was the Scientific Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. On its success he built 
his hopes of making his life and the results of his la- 
bor and research permanently useful to mankind. 
Tokeep the doors of this museum open to the stu- 
dents of the whole country will be his most fitting 
monument. 

It is proposed that, on the birthday of Agassiz, the 
2th of May, 1874, the teachers and pupils of the 
whole country contribute something, however small, 
to the Teachers and Pupils Memorial Fund, in honor 
of the great naturalist; the fund to be kept separate, 
and applied to the expenses of the Museum. 

Remittances for this fund of the “Agassiz Memo- 
tial” may be sent to the Treasurer, James M. Bar- 
nard, 13 Exchange Street, Boston. The plan is cor- 
dially endorsed by the press and the most eminent 
instructors. 

ache aa 
NATIONAL TEMPERAMENTS. 

An Englishman, an Irishman and a Scotchman 
were looking through a confectioner’s window at a 
beautiful young girl who was serving in the shop. 

“O,” exclaims Patrick, “do let us be spending a 
half-crown with the dear crayture, that we may look 
ather more convaniently, and have a bit of a chat 
with her.” 

“You extravagant dog,” said John Bull, “I am 
sure one-half the money will do as well! But let us 
goin, by all means. She is a charming girl.” 

“Ah, wait a wee,” interposed the canny Scot. 
“Dinna ye ken it'll serve our purpose equally weel 
Just to ask the bonnie lassie to gie us twa sixpences 
fora shilling, an’ to inquire where’s Mr. Sampson’s 
house, an’ sic like? We're so hungry, and may as 
Weel save the siller.”’ 

This anecdote well illustrates the difference among 
the people of the three kingdoms with respect to 
temperament—the Irish ardent and impetuous, the 
Scotch comparatively cool and cautious, while the 
English are half-way between the two. 

_Another story to the same effect is this: An Eng- 
lishman, Scotchman and Irishman were asked the 
Same question. 


night-dress 9” 


The Englishman, in a straightforward way, replied 


at once, “Five pounds.” 


The Scot cautiously asked, ““What'll ye gi’e?” 


And the Irishman exclaimed, off-hand, “Sure, I'd 


be afther taking a bad cold.” 


An Englishman, it is said, thinks before he speaks; 


“What would you take to stand 
onthe top of London monument all night in your 


idea of a lion out of his own self-consciousness. 
o> 
MR, COOPER’S VANITY. 


men, was vain in a disagreeable way. 
attractive writer, his talents were not of a high or- 
der; but he put an extravagant value on his intellec- 
tual gifts and on his success. This vanity made him 
appear rude and ungentlemanly in society, and he 
gave great offence when visiting in England, by re- 
senting what were intended as compliments. 

On one occasion he was introduced to Sir Walter 
Scott by Sir James Mackintosh, who, in presenting 
him, said in a pleasant way,— 

“Mr. Cooper, allow me to introduce you to your 
great forefather in the art of fiction.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Cooper, with great asperity, “I 
have no forefather.” 

Everybody felt uncomfortable, and Mr. Cooper 
could not regain the good opinion of the company, 
which he had lost by his vain speech. 
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MIND YOUR ENGLISH, 


In common talk we use a great many grammatical 
vulgarisms which could as well be avoided as not, 
and the error of which should always be pointed out 
to the young who are forming their language. The 
Methodist sensibly says: 


Children should learn to speak correctly while they 
are children, for it will be hard to correct wrong 
habits when they become older. Many persons who 
have a smattering of French and even of Latin, too, 
are known to make bad blunders in their English, 
because they never learned to correct themselves 
when they were young. 

The other day a little girl asked, “Will you go to- 
morrer?” The answer was, “I dunno.”” How much 
better to pronounce the words correctly, and say to- 
morrow and don’t know! Never say sech fine apples, 
but such fineapples. Jest as live is another improper 
expression. You should say, just as lief. And do 
not say, J aint. There is no such word as aint in the 
English language. You should say, I’m not, or it 
isn’t. 

I heard a boy say, “I never saw sech figgers.”’ 
That was very bad pronunciation. Another said, “I 
can holler louder than you;” but a bright little fellow 
replied, “I don’t think I can holler at all, though I 
can hollo so as to be heard a quarter of a mile.”’ 

Now, children, try hard to speak properly, and 
never use such words as these: 

To-morrer, Dunno, Sech, Aint, Holler, Figgers. 

There is one mistake that almost everybody makes 
in saying “He don’t.” It is well enough to say “I 
don’t,” or “they don’t,’ but in the third person sin- 
gular you should say “he doesn’t.” 
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SITTING AND SUFFERING, 


We are so accustomed to chairs, even of the most 
luxurious kind, that we do not realize their value, 
or the advantages of the custom of using them. 
Mother countries where they are not fashionable, 
sitting is often attended with no little suffering, as 
for instance in part of Central Asia: 


Now I must explain to you the Toorkish manner of 
sitting on state occasions; it is a.mode of torture un- 
known to Western nations. Natives of India, as a 
rule, squat down with their feet still flat on the 

ound, and their knees just below their chins. 
Others cross their legs in front of them and sit like 
atailor. Butin Toorkistan the ceremonious way is 
to kneel down with your robes well tucked in, and 
then sit back on to your heels. When your toes are 
by these means nearly dislocated, you have the op- 
tion of turning them inwards, and sitting on the in- 
side flat of the feet. By this means the dislocation 
is transferred from your toes to your ancles and 
knees. After you have seated yourself, you spread 
out both arms, and then bring your hands to your 
face, solemnly stroking your beard (if you have one) 
and saying, ‘“Allaho-akber,’’—God is great! 


—— — — +e 
TIRED THE DOG OUT. 
The author of “Elia’’ could win triumphs with his 


pen, but he once achieved a triumph with his feet 
that was quite wonderful. 








Charles Lamb’s enjoyment of a long ramble and 
his (usually) excellent powers of walking are here 
denoted. He was so proud of his pedestrian feats 
and indefatigability that he once told the Cowden 
Clarkes a story of a dog sessed by a pertinacious 
| determination to follow him day by day when he 
| went forth to wander in the Enfield lanes and fields; 
j until, unendurably teased by the pertinacity of 
| this obtrusive animal, he determined to get rid of 
him by fairly firing him out! So he took him a cir- 
cuit of many miles, including several of the loveliest 
spots round Enfield, coming at last to a by-road with 





dog turned tail, gave the matter up, and lay down 
beneath a hedge, panting, exhausted, thoroughly 
worn out and dead beat; while his defeater walked 
freshly home, smiling and triumphant. 





STORY OF A YANKEE COOK GIRL. 

Humble usefulness often gets into high places in 
republican countries, but though a romance is 
sometimes connected with the promotion, it is not 
usual that a “laugh comes in” to the history precise- 
| ly as it does here: 


! 

| In Cincinnati they tell a little story about Mrs. 
Chief Justice Waite. A short time ago, before Gen. 
Grant had broached Mr. Waite’s name to the Senate 
—though Gen. Hillyer says Mr. Waite was always 
Gen, Grant’s first choice—but before any thing was 





The Frenchman betook | 
himself to the imperial library of the Louvre in Paris, | 


James Fenimore Cooper, like many other literary | 
Though an! 


thought of the matter by the Waites, Mrs. Waite 
wrote an article on cookery for the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. The article was signed “Yankee Cook Girl.” 
It was full of sound suggestions on the cookery ques- 
tion, and replete with good advice to housekeepers. 
The article from the “Yankee Cook Girl’ arrested 
so much attention that finally a rich old widower in 
Cincinnati wrote to Sam Reed, the editor, that he 
would be glad to give the “‘Yankee Cook Girl” a sit- 
uation—not as a servant, but she might preside over 
his household. In fact, he offered her marriage. 
Mr. Reed had to answer in a paragraph that the 


having got a situation in a neighboring city. The 
people of Cincinnati don’t know even now that the 
“Yankee Cook Girl’ was Mrs. Waite, the sensible 
| and practical wife of the new Chief Justice, and that 


| her new situation is to be the highest in the land— | 


| chief mistress in Uncle Sam’s household of law and 
| justice. 
} —---— +e 


JOHN O° GAUNT’S WILL, 


Perhaps the shortest deed of land by a will in the 
world is the following: - 


“JT, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and do grant 

To John of Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loin, 
Both Sutton and Potton, 
Until the world’s rotten.” 


It is by this tenure, itis said, that the estates of 
Sutton and Potton, in the County of Bedford, Eng- 
land, are now held by the house of Burgoyne. 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 


ion, Who send us the largest number of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, 
and includes all new names sent since that month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for 
each new name. 








1 Fine Piano, Seven Octave, cos 


1 Smith American Organ, cost.. . 8300 

1 Smith American Organ, cost.... -8190 

6 Gold Waltham Watches, Hunting Cases, 
SEE ccnclisindoinvasesnneeeenehnaoneinnl 00 


1 

6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
Keepers, cost o1 each 

6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
Keepers, cost of each.......... 

6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
Keepers, cost of each.......... ° 

6 Gold Watches, Upen Face 
ers, cgst OF Cach....ccccce 

12 Silver Waches, Hunting 
keepers, cost of each......... 

12 Silver Watches, Hunt 
Keepers, cost of each........ 

17 Silver Watches, Open good time- 
Se eee #15 













The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 
has received most gratifying commendation. 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, trom one ot the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 


The two Smith American Parlor Organs.— 
‘these are from the manutactory of 8. D. & H.W. Smith. 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now turnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. ‘They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the — named, We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 





Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying Present if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 








Y. C. 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Fouth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 





an interminable vista of up-hill distance, where the ; 


agenuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and a Cush- 
man’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pencil to re- 
move ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, linen, 
wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receint of $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 


THE FIFTY-CENT BOX 
Y. C. Stationery. 


This box contains one quire tinted paper and envelopes, 
initialled, a Blotting Sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, a neat 
Pen Holder, a Lead Pencil and a Rubber Eraser. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 











| named in this box for the same price. 


“Yankee Cook Girl’? was not in the market, she | 


to be given to the seventy-five subscribers to the Compan- | 


N. 
will add a quire and package in place of the extra articles 
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| Would not be Without 


VEGETINE 


| 


| FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. 


The great benefit I have received from the use of VEG- 
| ETINE induces me to give my testimony in its favor. I 
believe it to be not only of great value for restoring the 
health, but a preventive of diseases peculiar to the spring 
and summer seasons. 

would not be without it for ten times its cost. 

EDWIN TILDEN, 
Attorney and General Agent for Massachusetts of 

} the Craftsmen’s Life Assurance Company, No. 
49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass, 


VEGETINE 


|Purifies the Blood and Restores 
| the Health. 





| 
| 
| 
| GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good effects of the VEGETINE are 
| realized immediately after commencing to take it; as de- 
bility denotes deficiency of the blood, and Vegetine acts 
| directly upon the blood, there is no remedy that will re- 
| store the health from debility like the Vegetine. It is 
| nourishing and strengthening, purifies the blood, regulates 
| the bowels, quiets the nervous system, acts directly upon 
the secretions, and arouses the whole system to action. 
| It has never failed in this complaint. 





MARVELLOUS EFFECT. 


| Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 
| Dear Sir,—l have used the great blood remedy, VEG- 
\ ETINE, and feel it a duty to acknowledge the great benefit 
it has done me. Inthe spring of the year 1862 I was sick 
from general debility caused by overwork, want of slee 
and proper rest. | was very weak and much emaciated. 
I tried many remedies without receiving any benefit from 
any of them, until I was persuaded to try Vegetine. Be- 
fore I had taken this one week my improved condition 
| gave me renewed hope and courage. I continued to take 
| it, every day gaining more strength, until 1 was complete- 
ly restored to health. The effect of this remedy, in case 
of general debility, is indeed marvellous, 
ELIZABETH A. FOLEY, 
21 Webster Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
May 3, 1871. 





A PERFECT CURE. 


Charlestown, June 11, 1861. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—tThis is to certify that VEGETINE made a 
| perfect cure of me when my attending physician had pro- 
| nounced my case consumption, and said I could not sur- 
| vive many days. 

MRS. LEDSTON, 35 Cook Street. 

The facts stated by Mrs. Ledston are personally known 
by me, and they are true. A. D. HAYNES 





VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 18—2t 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Promotes its Healthy Growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp-Skin. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Affords the Richest Lustre, 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Remains Longest in Effect. 


Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Central Street, Boston. 
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IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


THE PERUVIAN 
SYRUP Vitalizes and En- 
riches the Blood, Tones Up 
the System, Builds up the 
Broken-Down, Cures Dys- 

epsia, Liver Complaint, 
al Chrenic Diarrhea, 
Boils, Nervous Affections, 
Chills and Fevers, Humors, 
Loss of Constitutional Vig- 
or, Diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Female Com- 
plaints, and all Diseases 
originating in a bad state of 
the blood, or accompanied 
by debility or a low state of 
the system. Thousands have been changed by the use of 
this remedy from weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to 
strong, healthy and happy men and women, and invalids 
cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 

Caution.—Be sure you get the right article. See that 
“PERUVIAN SYRUP” is blown in the glass. c 

A 32-page pamphict, containing a history of the PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP, a valuable paper on progress in medical 
science, a treatise on Iron as a medical agent, testimonials 
from distinguished physicians, clergymen and others, will 
be sent free to any address. SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
Proprictors, 86 Harrison Avenue, Boston. Sold by deslers 
generally. 18—4t 














For the Companion. 

THE OLD RUSTIC TROUGH. 

A rustic trough, all bubbling o’er 
With waters from the rill, 

Which, dancing to their music, pour 
Adown the woodland hill. 

Above it, arching, bend the elms, 
Around it cling the vines; 

And far and near, on clustering stems, 
Bloom flowers beneath the pines, 

*Neath sturdy oak and slender birch, 
*Neath hemlocks glossy green, 

The mayflowers dot the shady mould, 
And violets grow between, 

And glimpses of the heaven’s blue 
Are caught ’mid blending greens, 

Whose depths the sunlight falling through, 
The earth mosaic seems, 

Here robins sing their matin hymns, 
Here build their cosey homes; 

Here squirrels skip among the limbs, 
And here the rabbit comes. 

Set by Frost’s loosening fingers free 
From fetters’ close confine, 

Here drops the acorn from the tree 
In autumn’s fruitage time. 

Old rustic trongh! so dear to me! 
Which oft my feet have sought, 

Romance of childhood clings to thee, 
By memory’s witchery wrought. 

His hand who carved thee from the tree 
Has crumbled into dust, 

A meek and saintly man was he, 
And full of heavenly trust, 

And by-and-by my feet will cease 
To bear me hither too, 

In search of quict, rest and peace, 
In sylvan shades anew. 

The glassy streamlets give me back 
An older face each year. 

I’m bounding swiftly o’er the track 
Which links the crib and bier. 

Mrs. EMILy P. SHIRLEY. 
siliinsiasiitainn 
For the Companion. 

HOW A HORSE WAS PROVIDED. 

A good many years ago a missionary, with an 
associate younger than himself, set out from 
Kentucky on a long horseback journey to the 
“Cherokee country,” then embracing a part of 
West Georgia, He was going to establish a 
school there, 

On the way his horse became saddle-sore, and 
he stopped at a rough frontier tavern, to try and 
make an exchange. The unprincipled landlord 
was only too glad to take advantage of a stran- 
ger. He agreed to “swap,” but charged “boot’’ 
money enough to buy both the missionary’s 
horse and his own, 

“IT shall pay no such price as that,” said the 
missionary, 

“You'll take my horse or none, and you'll pay 
my price or you don’t get him,” said the land- 
lord. 

He thought he was sure of his customer, for 
the region around was almost a wilderness, and 
he believed there was not a horse to be had 
within fifty miles. But the missionary was a 
man not to be imposed upon, 

“You are quite mistaken, sir,” he answered, 
fearlessly. “Lam travelling for the Lord now, 
and I trust Him to furnish me a horse; but I'll 
not pay extortion money to one of the devil’s ser- 
vants.”’ 

And off he started on foot, leading his sore 
horse and carrying his saddle-bags on his arm. 
He was avery happy-hearted man as well as a 
bold man. Nothing troubled him longer than a 
few minutes at atime. As he trudged on he be- 
gan to sing “When I can read my title clear,” &c. 

The young man, his companion, was so aston- 
ished that he interrupted him. “What astrange 
man you are!” said he. “Here you are a hun- 
dred miles from home, ina wilderness, and a hun- 
dred more to go, and your horse disabled, and 
you singing!” 

“O, I've laid the difficulty before the Lord,” 
said the missionary, “and I had forgotten all 
about it. You'll see P’ll have a horse by-and-by. 
Jean walk till then.” 

A nile or two farther on they overtook a slow- 
going farm-horse team loaded with whiskey. 





This looked rather unpromising, but the mission- 
ary promptly accosted the driver and told him | 
what he wanted. 


_ THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


“Aint your name Nelson?” questioned the dri- 


ver with a stare. 


“Yes,” said the missionary. 

“I know you; [heard you preach once,” said 
the man, who seemed quite pleased at the unex- 
pected meeting. 

A bargain was soon made, A “little black 
mare’? was unharnessed for the preacher’s use, 
and his horse put into her place in the team, for, | 
though unfit for the saddle, the animal could | 
pull as well as ever. 

“The mare’ll carry you on forty miles to where | 
my son lives,” said the teamster, “‘and there I’ve | 
got a stout horse you can have, and he’ll take 
you clean through.” 

Thus God provided for His servant, and he went 
on his way rejoicing. The missionary was Rev. | 
David Nelson, M. D., author of the “Cause and | 
Cure of Infidelity,” one of the most remarkable 
books of the century. 


—_——_+o+ —_—_—__ 
CATCHING PARTRIDGES. 


Customs change with climes, and travel teaches 
us that there are more ways than ene of accom- 
plishing the same end. English and American 
huntsmen think it fine sport to shoot partridges, 
and thus to take them dead; but in eastern Toor- 
kistan it seems they prefer to take the birds alive, 
and their method must certainly be more exciting 
than that of simply firing a gun at a distance. 
It is not strange that a recent traveller was some- 
what surprised at what he saw—any more than 
that the natives were struck with his breech-load- 
ing rifles. Writing of his journey to Kashgar, he 
says: 

Towards afternoon of the second day the val- 
ley began to widen, and the hilly sides to become 
lower. Numberless red-legged partridges were 
calling all around. I was made to load my gun, 
but told to come along on horseback. Instead of 
allowing me to walk up to the birds, no sooner 
was a covey seen than our whole cavalcade scat- 
tered wildly in chase. Some of the party even 
crossed the stream after them, yelling with ex- 
citement. I and my Guddee servants roared with 
laughter at seeing these people galloping after the 
partridges as if they wished to put salt on their 
tails instead of shooting them or letting me do 
so. I watched my opportunity, and when they 
were out of the way, I dismounted and went after 
a covey which I heard in another direction. Re- 
turning with a bird I had shot, I was met by the 
Yoozbashee, holding in his hand five live ones, 
and shouting for Shaw Sahib to come and look. 

I was astounded, but soon discovered that this 
apparently childish amusement of galloping after 
partridges was really a most effectual way of 
satching them. Several were afterwards caught 
in my sight. The birds fly from one side of the 
valley to the other. If put up again immediately, 
they soon get tired, and after two or three flights 
begin running on the ground. Then the men 
gallop up and strike at them with their whips. 
It is a most exciting amusement over a rough 
country. I had heard of quails being caught in 
this way when tired by a long flight during their 
annual migrations, but did not imagine a par- 
tridge could be taken so. 

When the partridges ceased, my companions 
began skylarking among themselves, displaying 
the most perfect horsemanship in so doing. 
The two clerical gentlemen chiefly distinguished 
themselves, viz., Moolah Shereef, and the Alam 
of Sanjoo, who pulled off his outer robe for 
greater freedom. They caught one another 
round the waist, each trying to dislodge the other 
from his saddle, and wrestled on horseback; 
meanwhile their horses were leaping ditches and 
banks, and going headlong over the roughest 
ground. Finally each remained in possession of 
his adversary’s turban. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SNOWSHEDS. 

The fearful grades that lead down the Pacific 
slope on the trans-continental railroad are pic- 
turesque enough by nature, but the art of man 
has made them still more so. The cuts and 
causeways on the mountain sides are exposed in 
winter to mighty drifts and slides of snow, and 
trains would be stopped or crushed but for the 
protection of the snow-sheds built along over the 
track. The appearance of these is thus vividly 
described in the Overland Monthly: 





Covering the track for thirty-five miles, are mas- 
sive arched galleries of large timbers, shady and 
cool, blackened with the smoke of engines, sinu- 
ous and full of strange sounds. Through the 
vents in the roof and the interstices between the 
roof-boards the sunlight falls in countless nar- 
row bars, pallid as moonshine. Standing in a 
curve, the effect is precisely that of the interior 
of some old Gothic cloister or abbey hall, with 
the light breaking through narrow side-win- 
dows. 

The footstep awakes echoes, and the tones of 
the voice are full and resounding. A coming 
train announces itself miles away by the tink- 
ling crepitation communicated along the rails, 
which gradually swells into a metallic ring, fol- 
lowed by a thunderous roar that shakes the 
ground; then the shriek of the engine-valve, and, 
in a flash, the engine itself bursts into view, the 
bars of sunlight playing across its dark front 
with kaleidoscopic effect. 

There is ample space on either side of the track 
for pedestrians to stand as the train rushes past, 
but it looks as if it must erush every thing be- 
fore it, and burst through the very shed. The 





approach of a train at night is heralded bya 
sound like the distant roaring of surf, half an 
hour before the train itself arrives; and-when 
the locomotive dashes into view the dazzling 
glare of its head-light in the black cavern, shoot- 
ing like a meteor from the Plutonic abyss, is wild 
and awful. The warning whistle, prolonged in 
strange diminuendo notes that sound like groans 
and sighs from Inferno, is echoed far and long 
among the rocky crags and forests. 
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WINTER EVENINGS IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 

How did our ancestors occupy their long win- 
ter evenings before books were printed and the 
daily paper was thrown up the front steps? 
They must have told stories and recounted their 
adventures. One way in which they passed the 
time was to ask one another riddles and queer 
questions. Here is a specimen from an old Eng- 
lish work by Wynkyn de Worde, printed in 1511: 

Q. Who was Adam’s mother. 

A, The earth. 





Q. How many calves’ tails would it take to | 


reach from the earth to the sky? 

A. One, if it were long enough. 

Q. What is it that never was and never will be? 

A. A mouse’s nest in a cat’s ear. 

Q. Why do men make an oven in a town? 

A, Because they cannot make a town in an 
oven. 

Q. How may a man discover a cow ina flock 
of sheep? 

A. By his eyesight. 

Q. What is it that never freezes? 

A. Boiling water. 

Q. Which was the first, the hen or the egg? 

A. The hen, at the creation. 

Q. How many straws go to make a goose’s 
nest? 

A, Not one, for straws not having feet, cannot 
go anywhere. 

Q. Who killed the fourth part of all the peo- 
ple in the world? 

A, Cain, when he killed Abel. 

Q. What man getteth his living backwards? 

A, A ropemaker. 

Q. Who were the persons that made all and 
sold all, that bought all and lost all? 

A, A smith made an awl and sold it toa shoe- 
maker, who lost it. 

Q. What is the worst bestowed charity that 
one can give? 

A, Alms to a blind man; for he would be glad 
to see the person hanged that gave it to him. 
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THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 


The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


THE SHAH’S BOUQUET. 

The New York correspondent of the St. Louis 
Times relates the following incident in connec- 
tion with the recent visit of the Shah of Persia to 
the French capital: 





A young lady of this city has a souvenir of her 
European travels, last summer, which is not at 
all beautiful, but very interesting to herself, her 
family and intimate friends, from the associa- 
tions connected with it. It is an immense bou- 
quet, at least two feet in diameter. It is brown, 
and withered, shrunken, as a matter of course, 
but it was presented to the young lady by the 
Shah of Persia. The story of this bouquet is 
this: The young lady with her two sisters and 
mother were standing on a balcony of one of the 
hotels at Vevey last summer to witness the ar- 


rival of the Shah, and the | poery demonstrations | 
that pretty watering- | 


made by the good people o 
place in his honor, 

It so happened that the carriage containing the 
illustrious Persian was detained a few moments 
exactly opposite the balcony where Mrs. ——— 
and her daughters were standing. The Shah 
saw these ladies, and once seeing them did not 
remove his imperial gaze. He left his carriage, 
walked to the balcony, and in French asked the 
youngest girl her name and country. On learn- 
ing that he was conversing with an American he 
seemed delighted, and said,— 

“You are the first American I have talked with, 
and I think you the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen.” He then presented her the bouquet, 
which had been given him by some admiring in 
habitant of Vevey, at the railway station, on his 
arrival. This bouquet has been preserved with 
infinite care in a box to accommodate its peculiar 
— and size, and is now exhibited to admiring 
riends. 
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THE COW AND THE WOLVES. 


A writer in Hearth and Home says: During 
last winter a gentleman was looking at his stock 
on the plain near the edge of the timber about 
sixty miles from Alma, Colorado, when he noticed 
one cow, a long distance from him, rurning about 
in a very curious manner.. Thinking she had a 
fit, or that something had occurred to frighten 
her, he spurred his horse forward at a gallop, and 
as he approached, saw that two large mountain 
wolves had attacked her and were trying to steal 
her calf. 

The fight had evidently been a long one, as the 
cow was nearly tired ont. The attack was car- 
ried on with considerable generalship. The 
wolves fought the cow by turns, and while one 
was endeavoring to take her attention, the other 
would try and seize the calf. The cow being an 
old and experienced one, had fought them both 
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successfully. So intent were they upon the ca 
ture of the calf that they did not perceive the 
man on horseback until he was within a few rods 
of them. 
When the wolves saw him they ran a short 

distance, and, sitting upon their hannches, eyeg 
him suspiciously, but did not seem inclined eyey 
then to go away. Having no arms of any kind, 
he determined to frighten them away, and for 
|this purpose rode directly towards them. til] 
| they seemed indisposed to move, and, becoming 
angry, he attempted to ride them down at ajj 
hazards. 

| He had no sooner reached them than they both 
| simultaneously sprang at his horse, and he was 
forced to retreat and take refuge on the top of an 
old log hut, leaving his horse to gallop away over 
\the plain. The wolves, having given up the 
, horse, returned to attack the cow again. While 
| thus engaged, the “partner” of the man on the 
‘hut appeared on the scene with a rifle, and 
| “plugged” one of the wolves with a forty-four 
| ball 


| The other, thinking “wisdom the better part of 
| valor,”’ scampered away to the woods. 
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A TAME WOLF. 

A correspondent, writing from Springfield, 0,, 
sends us a somewhat interesting account of the 
| habits of a tame wolf, which he was accustomed 
to see in the farm-yard of a friend: 


The animal came from Missouri, and had been 
in the possession of the family for six years. It 
was said to be twelve years old. 

This wolf was quite tame when sent to them, 
| but they kept him chained until he became ac- 
| quainted with his new surroundings. He broke 
| loose, however, and was gone two days, when 

two of the farmer’s sons found him lying ina 
| fence corner, about two miles from home. He 
| was greatly exhausted by his travels on account 
{of not being accustomed to such a wide range, 
| They punished him for running away, which 
|made him very savage, and those that inflicted 
|the punishment have not since dared to put 
| themselves in his reach. 

| He is kept chained now on account’ of playing 
sad havoc among the pigs and chickens. Even 
| now although allowed little latitude, he occasion- 
| ally catches a chicken by a very ingenious ruse. 
| He digs a hole in the ground, and when he is fed 
| he leaves a portion of his food for a bait and 
crouches down in his hole and waits until the 
poultry come to eat his bait, then he springs out 
upon his prey. If a person puts any fire within 
his reach he will roll over it and rub it with his 
back until he extinguishes it. 

He is chained toa cherry tree, the limbs of 
which are very low, and in summer time, when 
the cherries are ripe, he jumps up into the tree 
and eats them. If a person attempts to climb the 
tree to which he is fastened, he will pull them 
down. He is more particularly fond of ladies 
and children than gentlemen. When I first went 
to see him I was afraid to go near him, but in 
about a week I felt more secure, and now ap- 
proach him without fear or any apparent danger. 








ADVENTURE OF A RASH STUDENT. 

All warnings are lost upon a reckless man. In 
the face of all the dreadful fatalities that have 
attended Alpine excursionists— especially the 
careless ones—mad-caps go to the mountains 
every year who dare every thing for the chance 
of boasting of it afterwards. A traveller writes 
to the Examiner and Chronicle: 


When I was at Zermatt, a young fellow—a 
Cambridge student—foolishly strayed out on the 
Gorner Glacier without a guide. His not re 
turning to the hotel that night caused some lit- 
tle anxiety, but it was thought he had gone toa 
stopping-place up the mountain, The next mor- 
ing a party going over the mountain heard him 
call, but supposing it was some other party 
shouting as a simple salutation, they shotited 
back and went on. He had fallen into a fissure 
in the glacier. - 

That day a snow-storm commenced, which 
continued all night. It is a marvel he did not 
perish. The next morning a shepherd heard the 
shout of the lost man, and his more practiced 
ear detected it as a cry of distress. The guides, 
some dozen of whom had been searching for him 
all the afternoon before, now had something to 
guide them, and finally they discovered him and 
drew him out. ; 

He had been forty-eight hours in this terrible 
pana part of the time in a terrible storm. 

Ve were all surprised to see them bring him m 
alive. He was able to walk back, but it was 
plain to see that he was a little out of his mind 
Of course there were several ready to inform 
him that he onght not to have gone out without 
a guide,—rather unnecessary information, as he 
had had forty-eight hours’ undisturbed medita- 
tion on that one point. 


—_+o»—____ 


TALK RIGHT ON. 

We read of a man once who had the shocking 
bad taste to use a Latin phrase in a public 
prayer, and then stopped to translate it! Mr. 
Wm. Hunt, the painter, says: 

I remember to have heard a distinguished 
statesman read aloud a French letter; and in 
stead of reading on, to the best of his ability, he 
went back, correcting himself and snubbing the 
words he had mispronounced; and the conse 

uence is, that I’ve forgotten the substance of 
the letter, and only remember his blunders and 
corrections. I like to hear French read well; but 
I] don’t like to hear it practiced. Demosthenes 
| did not practice before his audience. He 
| that in a cave by himself, 
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For the Companion. 
TINY AND TOT. 














I wish you could have seen them as they 
looked that morning, “dwessed for walk’n,” Tot 
said, as they presented themselves at the parlor 
door to be admired, Tiny had on a pair of Har- 
ry’s old gaiters over her slippers, Maud’s old 
Zouave jacket and rigolette that had lived in 
the rag closet many years. She had a crumpled 
old lace cape looped and bowed up for an over- 
dress, and carried a worn and moth-eaten muff 
although it was a bright June day. 

Tot said her suit was “Dolly Varden.” She 
had raked from among the rags an old chintz 
lounge cover, with a broad ruffle along one side 
and both ends. The wee fingers had run a 
“gavrin” string along the plain side, and what a 
queer little figure she made in the dress; pinned 
up before and flowing back in a “twain’’ be- 
hind. Grandpa’s large yellow silk handkerchief 
answered for a shawl, and her sundown was 
pinned up at the sides and back ‘“‘zactly like a 
Dolly Varden.” 

They played “come to see”? and “go to meet’n’”’ 
for a long time up in the attic, and then Tot, 
who was standing by the window, drew a long 
sigh. 

“O Tiny, I wish we tould take a weally walk.” 

“Where?” said Tiny, shaking out her wrinkled 
overdress, and sliding her feet along the floor to 
keep from losing her gaiters. 

“On the street. Couldn’t we shop?’ 

“O, no,” replied Tiny; “less make calls.” 

“No; Pll tell you,” said Tot, brightening with 
the idea, “less tanvass!”? 


| stood at his elbow before he saw them. 


on his porch reading, and the little canvassers 


“We’s tanvass’n!” said Tiny, reaching out 
her musty old papers. 

“Will you s’cribe?” added Tot, presenting her 
paper. 

The old gentleman leaned back in his chair 


mM) and laughed heartily. 


“Well, well!’ said the old gentleman, looking 
over the papers. “Where did you get these?” 
“Harry takes ’em,’”’ said Tot, “and mamma 
puts all the readed ones up garret. We found | 
em there. Will you s’cribe?” | 
“Perhaps so. How much money did you say?” | 
with an odd twinkle in his eye. | 
“O, no money,” said Tiny; ; “we only want you | 
to s’cribe.” | 
“Well, here, little ones,” said he, drawing out | 
his purse. “I see you are new hands in the can- | 
vassing business, and I will tell you something. | 
I know of this paper, and that the price now is 
one dollar and fifty cents a year. Every one who 
subscribes must not only give you his name, but 
that sum also. Now, birdie, tuck this money | 
into your muff, and your mamma or Harry will 
have the paper sent to a little friend whose name 
and address I have written on your paper. Now 
do not go far away from your home, and run 
back before dinner or mamma will be uneasy 
and think you are lost.” 
“Fank you!” said Tiny. | 
“Aint he nice?’ said Tot, when they were out | 
on the street again. ‘‘He’s dess like grandpa.” 





They called next at a workshop, but the man 
was busy and would not even look at their paper. 
“Guess he’s mad ’bout sumsin,” said Tot. 





A nice young man in a drug store subscribed 
for his little sister, and gave them each a whole 
stick of licorice; and a kind old lady took teo 
copies for her two little grandchildren. A man 
in a picture gallery took a large photograph of 
them, and Tot asked him to “‘s’cribe ’cause they 
stood so still,’ but he only laughed and told 
them to run home. 





“What?” 

“Tanyass! Harry said he’s doin’ to tanvass | 
for the C’panion and get some tools, and why 
tant we det somesin ?”” 

“’Cause we don’t know how,” said Tiny. 

“Yes, Tdo! Harry told me,” said Tot. “We'll 
dess take some C’panions ’n go to houses, ’n 
stores, ’n shops, ’n tell ’em to s’cribe, and they’ll 
Write their names down on a piece of paper.” 

Tiny was much pleased with Tot’s plan, and 
gathered up a file of Youth’s Companions that 
were much older than herself, while Tot scraped 
among a pile of old letters and papers to find a 
“clean white piece” to write the names on. 

Tiny, taking the roll of papers under her arm 
and putting her hands into her muff, took the 
lead, while Tot followed, bearing her piece of 
“clean” paper and two sorry-looking dolls. They 
slipped quietly down stairs and reached the 
street unobserved by any of the family. 


They walked almost a block before they ven 
tured to ask any one to subscribe for their pa- run over by a car or carriage. 
A nice-looking old gentleman was sitting 


per, 





All the forenoon they trudged patiently from 
house to hoyse, sometimes getting the door 
slammed in their faces by tired servant girls, 
but oftener meeting with smiles and caresses 
from motherly old ladies and kind-hearted girls. 
Many advised them to hurry home, or their 
mamma would be uneasy; but they were doing 
so nicely with their canvassing that they couldn’t 








| go home just yet. So many cookies and goodies 
| had been given them that they never thought of 
dinner, and it was almost four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when papa and a policeman found them 
down by the depot trudging along, Tot’s “twain” 
sweeping the pavement behind, and looking just 
as they did in the morning, only a little more 
tired and dusty, and Tiny had lost her gaiters. 

Mamma was too thankful to see her little sun- 
beams -safe home again to scold much, but she 
talked to them very seriously, and told them 
how anxious and unhappy she had been, and 
- , how terrible it would have been if they had been 





more, 
never will. 

muff; and found there were nine dollars. 
names were all right on the paper, and he for- 


warded them at once, with the money, to the 


croquet set came to Tiny and Tot, 


and she hopes and believes that tLey 


Harry counted the crumpled bills in Tiny’s 
The 


Companion office. Not many days after a neat 
and when it 


was set up on the lawn and they learned to play, 


|I wonder if they didn’t think that day’s “tan- 


vass’n” paid ! OLIVE 8. Brown. 








(NUTS ToC GRAGI 


Hinigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i 


The mariner knows me; I give him a name, 

My home’s in the mountain, in the ocean the same; 
(I sport in the tempest, I ride with the wave ; 

My mission to man is to succor and save. 














| No hook ever caught me, no bait ever lured; 

It is only when stranded that I am secured. 

The prince and the cottager alike by me thrive; 
Forsaken by me, no prisoner can live. 


My first find in alleys, my second in lanes; 

My first and my second ey ery saying contains; 

My second and third sound in every call; 

My third and my fourth make me melt for you all, 
w. 





One feature of republican government. 


3. 
CHARADE, 

My Jirst, an article of dress 

For head and shoulders used; 
My next you’ve done, when a strong sun 

Your vision has abused; 
My whole no one would wish to be 
Who values true sincerity. B. 


4. 

WORD SQUARE. 
When sums are wrong don’t fret and pout, 
But mind my first and rub them out. 
A large black bird, much like a crow, 
Embalmed in verse by Edgar Poe. 
Ward off a blow; prevent an ill, 
And turn your head from evil still. 
They who for either love or pay 
Do work, do what my next would say. 


Come in, my friend, the open door 
Awaits you; cross the threshold o'er. 
Uno Hoo, 
5. 


REBUS. 





A kind of feast. 





Conundrums. 


WwW hen i is a ship like a railroad track? 
eargo’s on it. 

When is a man thinner than a shingle? 
he’s a-shaving. 


of things 
Who . *t the oldest lunatic on record? 
mind. 


she is full of airs. 





sae to Puzzles in Last Number. 
. Pea, Larkspur, Pink, Lupine, Marigold, 

2 Snow-drop. 

3. Catastrophe. 


badge ; Board, ‘boar, boa. 
5. In order to be wise be content to learn. 
6. Salt, Asia, Lips, Task. 


When the 
When 
When is a match frivolous? When it makes light 
Time out of 


When is a young lady like a music-book? When 


4. Even, eve; Crabbed, crabbe ; Faro, far; Badger, 





GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


93,000 


Now in use, 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the samé 
Popularity. 
(GF Send for Price Lists, 


Address 


BUFFALO, N 





oy per da ny at home. Terms Free, Address 
$5 to to $2 0} Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


_i 
10 


SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed: free 
for 25 cts. J. W. RusseLyt & Co., Medford, Mass, 
Boys and Gir 15—4t 








s wanted to act as Agents. 








WEST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT._ Agents 
-uddress CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box ll, 
Northampton, Mass. l4—tf 


GLASS CARDS. Green, Red, Ww hite, ‘Blue. Your 
W name printed in gold on 1 — for 30 cents; 3 dozen, 
75 cents, postpaid. Samples 10 cen 

18—It HARVEY B. GRAVE S, Warsaw, N. Y. 


ALL AGENTS 


make a mistake If they do not write for descriptive 
chediaae of the great egg Book, ** rit 
MARV ELLOUS COUNTRY; or, The Home = 
the Apaches.’” Contains 630 same of sen 
ce and ead with upwards of 100 
Liluatrations Addre: 
HENRY L ‘SHEPA RD & CO, 
31 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 








AKE A D GLASS CARDS 25 cents 
75 cents, ae. Specimens for 
KNIGHT & CO., New Bedford, 


{NOWFL 
per dozen; 50 for 
3-cent stamp. C. W. 
Mass. 18—lt 


Clean 

‘Thurston’s Ivory Pear’ 

F.C. WELLS & CO., 
10—ly 


1 EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. 

sound, white teeth. Use 

Tooth Powder. 

New York. 

50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 

best style, sent by mail tor 25 cents. Samples of 15 

styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents, 

b-tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Ww inter St., Boston. 


WANTED, AGENTS to ‘sell ‘the Life of Charles 

Sumner, by Rev. Elias Nason,—full, complete and 

authentic ae fine oy for wide-awake canvassers, 
17—4t SSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


12 GOLDEN PENS, a valuable Photograph and 
a the New England Siar, an 8-page, 32-column paper, 
6 months on trial, with the 7 illustrations of Shakespeare, 
all for 25 cents. Address NEW ENGLAND STAR, New 
Ipswich, N. H. lt 


Fe hay ne et relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILES 2c 
CARRE harlestown, Mass. 


Druggists sell it. 








I ONESTY is the best policy in medicine as well as 

in other things. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is a 
genuine preparation of that unequalled spring medicine 
and blood purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imita- 
tions heretofore in the mu arket. Trial proves it, 18—It 


) GENTS — Male or Female. Our type is very 
attractive and is wanted everywhere. Nothing pays 
agents better. Names and monograins for ecard and linen 
marking and bus $8 stamps to order, Send stamp for 
samples, circular and terms to Rubber ‘I ype Works, Box 
668, Rochester, N. Y. 15—4t 


GTAMP DEALERS! Now is your chance to get 
your money’s worth. Only 25 cents for 3 Foreign Post 
Cards, 1 packet rare Stamps and Price List of P. E. 1. and 
Foreign Stamps. Also send $150 and get 100 very rare 
Stamps. Address 

18—2t 8.M.GRAVES, 



















Summerside, P. E. I. 


‘O18 /ACMENBEAUTY 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND in the 
West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. 
Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
Company. 

NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
except interest till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm Cli- 
yeate, long Seasons, low Taxes, and tree Educa- 





tion. Free Fare and Low Freights on household 
Why is an andiron like a yardstick? Because it | 8901s to those hiael Np 
has three feet. BUY THIS YEAR. 
Why i is a lover popping the question like atailor| For Circulars and Mans, with full ate ulars, address 
running 2 hot iron over a suit of clothes? Because GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Com'r, 
he is pressing a suit. 14—8t Burlington, Iowa, 





WARD 


_ Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


Paysons and Briggs’ Indetible Ink 


BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


@ sing) or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers, Canvass- 
ers wanted by 

F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 





Northampton, Mags. 
15—13t 





To Owners of Horses. 


by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 





They promised to never, never run away any 


No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’ Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; itis a certain cure for 


15-45 


TYP E Type ra =P expressly ons Teg Print- 
* ers he 


The Best 

Printing Presses. pe es 
$6 for Cards, La- | $1 1% for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Ete, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertis Boys and Amateurs have delight- 





Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted 0 fal ammeement and mo mey making. Send stamp 
superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dollar. Sold oACELS! for circular, specisnens, cic., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & co. Meriden, Conn. 


“SAVE THE CHILDREN! 





ew England Type Foundry,} One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
105 Washington Street, Gaon. Mass, * Sen stamp for! move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO. Cc. 
} Speeanen book, 4-13t ; GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12—2.t 


The Sunsecrivrion Prick of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance, 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE CoMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A JAPANESE DISH. 

The Japanese are exceedingly skilful in what may 
be called ornamental cookery. They are not satis- 
fied that their dishes be agreeable to the taste, but 
they must also give pleasure to the sight. At their 
great feasts some of their preparations are very elab- 
orate in their character, and at the same time exten- 
sive and picturesque, A traveller gives an account 
of one which was the chief feature of a dinner he at- 
tended, and will serve as aspecimen. It was quite 
a square yard in size, and represented a landscape to 
perfection. There were rivers of shredded onions, on 
which swam mandarin ducks, fashioned out of 
carved and painted turnips, These rivers flowed 
through green fields, which were surrounded by 
brick hedges or walls, made of carrots. On a rock 
built of potatoes, against which dashed the sea with 
foam of whipped white of eggs, stood a fisherman 
with a net of turnip peelings, already filled with tiny 
oysters and sticklebacks. A barbel fish turned into 
a ship sailed along with masts, &c., all complete. 
The whole dish was a wonderful composition, but 
was soon demolished by the chopsticks of the 
guests, who afterwards wiped their mouths and fin- 
gers on paper napkins. 

eeepc eanneneemns 
A TREASURE SAVED, 

In the retreat of the French army from Russia in 
1812, Col. Belleport, in command of the 18th regi- 
ment of the line, found himself on the 30th of Octo- 
ber compelled to abandon his baggage, including his 
treasure-chest, which contained six thousand gold 
pieces. This it was impossible any longer to take 
with them, and yet he was of course very reluctant 
to allow it to fall into the hands of the enemy. He 
therefore hit upon this plan. The gold pieces were 
divided among the men of the regiment, with the in- 
struction that when any of them found himself about 
to fall, from wounds or fatigue, he should hand the 
gold pieces entrusted to him to his nearest comrade. 
At the end of the march the money was collected 
again, and not a single gold piece was missing. Well 
might Col, Belleport exclaim that he was proud to 
command such men, who were as honest as they were 
brave. But had not the colonel been himself a noble 
character, he would not have thought of trusting his 


men so entirely, 
a oe 


A SORRY LOVER WATCHED BY A BIG 
DOG, 


Young Manglebury will probably not visit Miss 
Skittles again. He called upon her a few evenings 
ago, and as she was not at home, he sat down on the 

orch to wait for her. In a few minutes Skittles’ 

ig dog came up, and after eyeing Manglebury, and 
growling at him in a manner which made chills run 
up and down his back, the dog walked up and began 
to sniff Manglebury’s legs. 

While the animal was performing this operation 
the young man maintained a condition of absolute 
repose. 

Vhen the ceremony was concluded, the dog lay 
down by Manglebury’s chair. As soon as Mangle- 
bury felt certain the brute was asleep, he thought 
he would go home without seeing Miss Skittles; but 
when he attempted to rise from his chair, the dog 


leaped up and growled so menacingly that Mangle- | 


| immediately sat down again. 


Then he thought perhaps it would be better not to | 


go home at once. It occurred to him, however, that 
it would be as well to call for some one to remove 
the dog in case circumstances should render it de- 
sirable tor him to depart; but at the very first yell, 
Skittles’ dog jumped to his feet, gave a fiendish 
bark, and began to take a few more critical smells 
at Manglebury’s legs. And whenever Manglebury 
shuffled his feet, or moved his arms, or uttered the 
slightest sound, that infamous dog was instantly up 
and at him. Once, when he had to sneeze he 
thought, from the boisterous indignation manifested 
by the dog, that his hour at last had come. 
Manglebury had often before wanted to see Miss 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Skittles alone, but now he felt as if he would wel-; IF you would see what years of toil, with God’s bless- 


come any member of the Skittles family, even the 
cook, with a feeling approaching enthusiasm. Fi- 
nally he heard voices in the parlor. It was Miss 

Skittles and a young man who had come home with 

her and entered the side door. 

And they sat there at the window, not thirty feet 
from Manglebury, sparking and cooing, and eve 
;now and then making some disagreeable remar! 
about Manglebury, until at last the visitor left and 
| Miss Skittles locked the door, closed the shutters 
| and went to bed. And the dog never moved until 
| morning, when Mr. Skittles came down to look at 
the thermometer and found that faithful guardian 
still watching over the miserable Manglebury, who 
still sat in the chair in which he began to wait for 
Miss Sktttles. 

Mr. Skittles offered to shoot the dog, in order to 
soothe Manglebury, but that person was beyond 
reach of such remedies. The wounds were too deep 
for that. He cut the Skittles family dead; and he is 
now endeavoring to select a social circle whose 
members do not keep dogs. 


—--— -@--—— 


HOW AN ENGINEER EARNED PROMO- 
TION. 


It is not every man who is fortunate enough to 
“wipe out’’ the effect of an embarrassing accident by 
an immediate and splendid success. Here is one 
man, however, who seems to have been so favored: 


David Van Buskirk, who is now the master me- 
chanic of the New York, Boston and Montreal Rail- 
way, tells of an interesting incident that occurred 
while he was an engineer on a Western railroad. He 
had collided with a passenger train through misman- 
agement on the part of the engineer of the passenger 
train, and one or two coaches were smashed, and his 
own engine was injured toa great extent. He feared 

the displeasure of his superintendent, and was 
| brooding over his misfortune as he neared the end 
| of his trip, when a singular opportunity to retrieve 
| his reputation presented itself. The “round house” 
in Winona, Minn., whither he was bound, had taken 
| fire in the roof, and when Van Buskirk arrived with 
his engine he found that the efforts which had been 
exerted towards quenching the flames had been of 
| but little avail, and the fire bade fair to burn down 
| the building and destroy a number of new engines 
which were nearly ready for service. Without a 
second thought Van Buskirk ran his engine into the 
| burning house, and, pulling down the escape-valve 
| with all his strength, let the steam, at one hundred 
| pounds’ pressure, escape in a rushing, screaming vol- 
ume, whose force carried it up to the burning roof. 
| The effect was instantaneous and wonderful, for in 
| less than five minutes the fire was extinguished. 
| Van Buskirk was carried out of his cab in an almost 
| suffocated condition, but he had the satisfaction of 
gaining not only approval but immediate promotion. 
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THINK BEFORE YOU BANG, 
Shooting harmless birds is an exercise that may 


make some boys good marksmen, but will make more 
boys hard-hearted. 


Almost every boy who goes gunning, if he can find 

nothing that he wants to bang away at, considers it 
the next best thing to kill a few woodpeckers. They 
look so funny, wrong end up on the side of a tree, 
bobbing and whacking around the loose bark, that 
the temptation is strong, and the poor, jolly ham- 
merer has no friends—so bang /—and down he comes, 
and he is given to the dog to play with and tear to 
yleces, 
' That poor little bird, if over a year old, has killed 
and eaten many hundred thousands of bugs’ larve, 
in the form of grubs and worms, and almost every 
one of a kind which is injurious to vegetation. The 
cat bird, one of our finest singers, and a bird that is 
always sociable, if ever permitted to be so, eats a 
cherry occasionally, and of course he must be ban- 
ished or suffer death. He pays a better price for 
every cherry he eats than any fruiterer would dare 
demand in the market, in the worms he destroys, and 
throws in a complete bird opera several times a day 
in the bargain.—St. Nicholas. 


—— -* 


A MARKED OWL. 

Owls are proverbially wise birds, but they some- 
times get foolishly caught. This hungry old fellow, 
foraging round with a clog on his leg, contrived to 
live (and steal), it seems, trap or no trap. He must 
have felt like the spectre in Burns’ lines: 





“Folk maun do something for their bread 
And sae maun death.” 


A farmer in Kentucky, says the Bath County 
News, having lost several chickens, baited a trap 
hoping to catch the thief. The next morning trap 
and bait were both gone. Two months afterwards a 
woman living about ten miles away, hearing a noise 
in her hen-house, went out quietly and caught the 
intruder, a large owl. Her astonishment was great 
on finding attached to the owl the trap that the 
farmer had set and ten inches of chain. Two teeth 
were broken from the steel-trap, and just at that 
place the jaws had firmly held the leg of the bird, 
cutting all around quite to the bone, but without 
breaking it. 

_ 7 
WALKED ALL THE WAY. 

An Irishman, while on his passage to England in 
search of harvest work, was observed to walk up 
and down the deck at a brisk pace, occasionally giv- 
ing a look at the captain whenever he came in sight, 
as if to attract his observation. On being asked by 
the steward for his passage-money, when nearing 
the port of destination, Pat replied, “Arrah, honor, 
be aisy now; sure the master wont do such a dirty 
trick as charge a poor shearer who has walked all 
the way.” 


~ — 


Mrs. SNIDKINS says her husband is a three-hand- 
ed man,—right hand, left hand, and a little behind 
hand. 





bear confinement,” and received an answer from 
one who had been seven years in jail. 


DEVOTION to public opinion was evinced by a 
lady aged eighty, who recently married a man of a 
| correspondingly appropriate age, ‘“because,’”’ she 
said, “he comes about my house so much, if I don’t 
marry him people will talk.” 


| “You shouldn’t be glutinous, Isaac,” said Mrs. 

| Partington, as, with an anxious expression, she 
marked the strong, convulsive effort that young gen- 

| tleman was making to bolt the last quarter of a 

| mince pie. “You shouldn’t be so glutinous, dear. 

| You must be very careful, or you will get somethin; 

| in your elementary canal or sarcophagus, one 0 


these days, that will kill you, Isaac.’ 


A MERCHANT advertised for a clerk “who could | 


ing, accomplished, visit the magnificent Warerooms con- 
nected with Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, on Canal, 
Market and Friend Streets. The largest and most com- 
plete establishment of its kind in the country. If you 
cannot go, send for price-list and see how little it will cost 
to get the prettiest set of furniture you eversaw. 


NEGLECTED COUGHS AND COLDs.—Few are aware of 
the importance of checking a Cough or “Common Cold,” 
in its first stage; that which in the beginning would yield 
to “Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHEsS,” if neglected, often 
works upon the Lungs. 

One of the best dressings for the hair ever invented is 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. Ladies dressing their hair elab- 
orately for the evening will find that it will keep in shape 
for hours. Its qualities as preventing the hair from fall- 
ing are truly remarkable.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

- » 


make lots of money—Boston, Mass. 





| Boys anv Gir.s, get J. Jay Gould’s Catalogue and 
| 
} 
| 


Pesce CLOTHING HOUSE. It may not be 
generally known that at Fenno’s, corner of Washing- 
ton and Beach Streets, you can furnish boys and young 
men complete with every thing, from the hat on the head 
tothe shoes for the feet. They make a specialty of New 
York clothing, which is considered better made and better 
fitting than any other. They have much of the best trade 
in the city, and customers who deal with them feel sure 
that all goods are precisely as represented, and the best 
that can be had. The goods are marked in plain figures, 
and no deviation is made from the fixed prices, which are 
remarkably low.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 18—It 


CARPETS. 


GOLDTHWAIT SNOW & KNIGHT, 


48 and 45 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 


Invite the Public to an Inspection of their 


SPRING STOCK. 


No Quotation shall be Lower. 
18—4t 








VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


= of folding cane seat chairs for 
F the South and tropicalcountries. 

















APRIL 30, 1874. 
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Marblehead Mammoth! 


You will find in my Seed Catalogue letters from a score 
of people, who by following the directions sent with every 
ackage of seed have raised this Cabbage to weigh from 
to 60 [bs. a single head! I was the original introducer 
of this giant Cabbage, and my seed is all grown from 
heads that are extra large and very solid. Sent postpaid 
by me, 25 cents per package; $1 per ounce; $10 per lb, 
My Seed Catalogue sent free to all applicants. 
ls—It JAMES J.H.GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


Send Us Fifteen Cents — 


AND RECEIVE 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form $2 50. The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 
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a ome. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, , $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 


| alogue containing rules and full description free to any 


one on application. 
7 W 2ST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 





None Perfect. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


THE BEST. 





E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf'r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 








VISIT THE 


Mammoth Carpet Store 


—or— 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 
Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, 
Window Shades, 


IN ALL VARIETIES, 
‘eae 
Wholesale Prices. 


147, 149, 151, 153 FRIEND STREET, 
54, 56, 58, 60 CANAL STREET, 
South Side Boston and Maine Pass, Depot, 


BOSTON. 


N. B.—Our store being wholly on the lower floor cus- 
tomers will find it very convenient. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 18—4t 


DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 

TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

Young Angler. ~~» instructions for 
preparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, etc. Also, 
low and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Lllustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., ctc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
| kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STBBr, PENS. 
43 Sold by all dealers. ly 
‘64 WAKE” AND “ASLEEP.” The new edi- 
tion, nicely varnished, now ready. Sent, t free, 


for 50 cts. As popularasever. Rare inducements to Agents 
and the trade. W.F.CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 15 
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GIRLS AND BOYS! ATTENTION! 
(Professor High, 


THE ROAMER FAMILY.} ieate’ana’ 


Kate and Harry, 
(Pinkie and Bob. 
Their 10,000 mile balloon adventures will delight 
you. By Earnest Markman. MERCANTILE 
PUBLISHING CO.,, St. Louis, Mo., mails it to 
you for 10 cents. 100 page book. 10—Itf 


NOVELTY 
Printine-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Novelty Lawn Mower and Trimmer. 
CHEAPEST! SIMPLEST! LIGHTEST! BEST! 
(a Has had four years of satisfactory trial. 
Does what none other can and all that any 
oes. 











Send postage stamp for circular. 
15—4t 


Address 
GEo. Dwicut, JR., & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
BEAUTIFUL, 


EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Sent SAFELY by mail, postpaid. Five Splendid va- 

rieties, $1; Twelve do., $2. For 10 cts. additional 

we send MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE. Elegant Descrip- 

tive Catalogue, FREE. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose Growers, 
12 WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. 

SEEDS! — ~~) Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds: 12 va- 

. 


rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, mailed 
SEEDS! 
SEEDS 
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to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
Illustrated Seed Catalogue free. Ad- 
dress Wa. H. SPooNER, 4 Beacon St, 
oo =. 





EARNED BY 
pe for a circular 
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